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ABSTRACT 



To examine the differences between mother-child 



interaction in middle class and in isolated rural poor families, a 
sample of 24 rural poor and 12 middle class mothers were videotaped 
as they interacted with their preschool children in structured 
situations. (Rural poor mothers were found to initiate verbal 
interaction with a question, a situation that exerts more press on 
the child to respond as vs. an information-providing situation which 
offers the child an opportunity to respond without pressing him.) As 
a result of the taped observations, a home teaching program was 
developed to improve the informational resources and verbal 
interaction of rural poor mothers with their children. The 
home-teaching program centered on changing rural poor mothers' 
strategies for interacting with their children from a question-asking 
to an information -providing strategy through a series of 16 weekly 
one hour visits to 12 rural poor mothers* homes. During these visits, 
the home visitor worked with the mother and her preschool children 
demonstrating a variety of play activities which focused on the 
development of language skills and better mother-child communication. 
The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the Wschsler Fre-school and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence were administered to children before 
and after the program. Significant results (average of 7.37 points 
higher than pre-test scores t=2.15, p< .05 for children who 
participated in program) were found for the verbal scale of the 
Wechsler test. (SB) 
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Chapter 1 



INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

The present research was undertaken as a combined action-research 
basic-research project. This dual focus was regarded as an essential step 
in resolving the dileTmna of compensatory education programs. The compellin^^ 
nature of the problem which compensatory education programs set out to 
tackle namely, that there are hundreds of thousands of children who are 
not acquiring the level of literacy necessary to function in our increas- 
ingly technical, reading-dependent society leads to a press for immediate 
and large-scale action. Under this press, there is a tendency to take a 
"massive attack" approach in which many special services are used conjunc- 
tively. Such an approach does not allow for assessing the effects of any 
one nor the interaction of any cluster of techniques. As Goldberg (1966) 
points out: 

"As a result, programs which appear to affect gains in 
their pilot stages (where all services are intensive 
and heavily funded, and where a strong Hawthorne Effect 
operates) turn out to have little, if any, effects when 
they are disseminated to many schools on a curtailed 
budget. Since there if; no way of identifying which 
services or combina tions were respons ib le for the 
positive effect or enough money to achieve in a hundred 
schools the full impact possible in the pilot school, 
the expanded programs, as in the case of Higher Horizons 
in New York City, turn out to be ineffectual., What is 
far more serious than the waste of money and effort is 
the failure of five or six years work to increase our 
knowledge of what works and what doesn't. The only 
ones served by such failures are those who use them as 
confirmation of their belief in the basic inferiority 
of disadvantaged children." 

Once it is recognized that dependable knowledge of what constitutes 
effective compensatory education requires specificity of input and population 
and careful objective evaluation, the research objectives of both an action- 
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research :md bnsic-research projt^ct Kt-om to dovetail. Selection of a 

delimited set o( procedures frc^m amonv'.st the many which mLi;ht be presumed 

to be effective can only he guided by theoretical formulations regarding 

the source of the learning difficulties and consequent social and economic 

problems of disadvantaged children. Hov;ever> if compensatory programs are 

to be based upon logical action corollnries derived from theoretical 

formulations, these theories need to be formulated much more precisely 

than they are at present. 

At the time we began this study the most commonly accepted hypothesis 

was that many of the learning difficulties of disadvantaged children resulted 

from poor preparation and motivation for learning at home. The n:ost 

extensive exposition of this hypothesis is J, McV, Hunt's Intelligence and 

.Experience (1961). He su-^gests that intelligence is developed through 

experience and that the language environment of the disadvantaged child 

prevents the development of his full intellectual capacities and consequently 

retards his academic progress. Hunt recognized that little of the literature 

he had assembled for review was based upon empirical data and he stressed the 

"probable" nature of the deficit. Nevertheless, this theory served to 

legitimate massive expenditures of public money for compensatory education. 

Once the funds were committed, however, it quickly L.^came clear that, lacking 

empirical documentation, existanc formulations were so imprecise that there 

was little agreement cn the kind of program which would most effectively 

compensat'" for the deficits in the disadvantaged child's early envirca^ent. 

Some saw the standard nursery school model v;ith its emphasis on free play, 

creative expression and socialization as appropriate. At the other extreme, 

there was the Bereiter and Engelmann program^ (1966) which provides short 

periods of intensive instruction in areas of deficient language. Between 

these two extremes, there were many other distinct variations. 

Because there existed no systematic theory of the impact of the social 

invironment upon the disadvantaged child, the present research was undertaken 

with two distinct but complementary objectives: 

*'l) To provide a more precise description of differences in 
mother-child interaction in middle class and in isolated 
rural poor families which may be related to the educational 
development of the pre-school aged child; and, 
? ) To deve Icp a home teach ing program , based upon this 
description and directed Toward changes in the mother- 
child interaction which will increase the probability 
that the child will succeed in the types of learning 
experiences characteristic of the school." (Parkman Ray 
and Bayer 1966) ^ 

- 2 - 



It Is clear from this statement of objectives that this project hns 

operated within the nssumptlon that deficiencies in the familial environment 

are a primary source of the ledrninp difficulties of disadvantaged children. 

This assumption may ov may not be valid. Our concern, however, has focused 

upon developing description of the nature of the isolated rural poor 

child's early environnent which was precise enough to serve as a basis for 

derivln^^ action corollaries. [n order to develop such a precise description, 

it was necessary to delimit this research even further, to focus upon the 

nature of the mother-child communication system. 

In deciding to focus on the mother-child communication system and the 

development of language skills, we were cognizant of the central role that 

general language ability plays in school success. It is probably no accident 

that language training has been a primary objective of nearly every enrichment 

program. Wlien compared with middle-class subjects, disadvantaged children 

have been sho^m to be deficient in many aspects of language ability both 

qualitatively and quantitatively. In recognition vocabulary, vocabulary 

of use, length of remark and complexity of sentence forms, disadvantaged 

children S-ore significantly below norms (Jones, 1966). The ability to label 

and classify, use herarchial categorization and discriminate relevant stimulus 

cues ^ind dimensions is related to effective informational processing and Is 

substandard among the disadvantaged (Ryckman, 1967; Spain, 1962; Clark and 

Richards, 1966; Jensen, 1966). As Ryckman (196?) concludes from b-'.s factor 

analytic study of cognitive abilities: 

^'Since general language ability is the major differenti- 
ating characteristic between class groups and is a 
central element for information processing. It appears 
highly essential to give language training a central 
place in the (intervention) program framework." 

Although it is probable that deficient language skills are a central 
factor in the lack of success in school of disadvantaged children, the 
nature of the linkage between early familial experiences and language skills 
is substantially less clear. It seems plausible that there is some linkage. 
Certainly there are many references to the fact that lack of verbal inter- 
action (particularly complex verbal interaction) in the home accounts for 
the need for intervention by outside agencies. As early as 1951, Milner 
reported that first grade children in a large southern area were ^'low 
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scorers** on a batcory of LmRuar^f^ mtMsuros who turned out to be children 
from low SES homos as mc/usurcd by Warner's Index wore subject to a 
variety o f deprivations . In such families there wns little or no conversa- 
tion at meni times, partly because there were no regular meal times. A 
significant number report no conversation between the child ,Tnd any other 
person between breakfast and going to school. Mothers in such homes also 
displayed less overt affection than mothers of high scoring children. 
High scoring children also had more books available to them and were read 
to by adults more frequently. All these indices were derived from inter- 
views with the mothers and children. The same article recommends as a 
remedial measure more verbal interaction between these children and 
significant adults (Milner, 1951). 

Deutsch and his associates (1965) have also reported that '*thcre is 
a paucity of organized family activities in a large number of lower class 
homes/* and that there is less conversation at meals, as meals are less 
likely to be regularly scheduled family affairs. However, they present 
no systematic data. 

Hess and Phipman, in reporting the results of an extensive study of 
maternal language styles, conclude that the mother-child communication 
system is the heart of the lack of language development among the dis- 
advantaged. They studied a group of 163 urbar Negro mothers and their 
four-year-old children selected to provide variation along four dimensions: 
socioeconomic status, type of housing, economic dependency status, and 
intactness of family. The subjects were distributed approximately equally 
across four groups: 1) Professional - managerial middle-class, 2) Skilled 
working class, 3) Unskilled working class - father present, 4) Unskilled 
working class - father absent. Maternal language samples were obtained in 
several situations, including mother's response to projective materials and 
to semi-structured questions about the child, and mother's language to the 
interviewer and to the child. These speech samples were analyzed on a 
variety of linguistic scales. The most consistent and striking differences 
were those between the middle-class group and each of the vorking-class 
groups, with differences among the three working-class groups being only 
rarely significant. Middle-class mothers consistently spoke in longer 
sentences and demonstrated a wider range of linguistic ability and 
elaboration. 
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In .1 l;it:(jr publication lit^ss ot nl. (1968) reporls thnt none of tin* 
me:iHure5J of comploxity of m.itornal l;Hi^uay;o woro corrolated with the 
children's Stanfonl-Hinct L.Q. scores or with the child's performnnco on 
two sorting tnsks. The only variable sii»iii ficantly correlated with the 
children's Stanf ord-Binct I.Q. was the mothers WAIS Verbal I.Q. The most 
important factor in the child's pcrfonnance on the Sigel Conceptual Sorting 
Task was his own I.Q. The mother's I.Q. was also corrolated with the 
child's performance on the sorting task. Tlie data also indicate that 
socioeconomic status level is .1 relevant predictor of the child's per- 
formance on the Sigel Conceptual Task, even after maternal langua;>^p scores 
and verbal I.Q. are controlled. Thus these data provide little support for 
the hypothesis that the deficiencies in the language skills of the dis- 
advantaged child are the direct result of the child's exposure to the 
restricted language style of his mother. 

Such a conclusion would be congruent with experimental work on 
language learning which suggests that imitation does not play a major 
role in the child's development of verbal skills. Ervin (196A) compared 
children's spontaneously occurring imitations to their spontaneously 
occurring free speech. The grammatical organization of the imitations 
was -ide^JtlU'tal with the organization of the free speech. Only one child 
in Ervin's sample of five was an exception and in her case imitation went 
in the wrong direction and was more primitive. Thus, imitation fails to 
affect child language because of a strong tendency in children to assimilate 
adult specimens to their current grammars. 

Indeed, as McNeill (197G) points out in concluding a comprehensive 
review of research on the child's acquisition of language skills: 

"There is a disappointing inconc lus iveness to what can 
be said concerning the concribucion of experience to 
language acquisition. Even the training situations 
described by Erovn et aK, which are only four among 
what must be many, merely place linguistic information 
on display. The Question of how a child notices and 
absorbs this information is not touched. Our state of 
knowledge is remote from anything envisioned in behaviorist 
theories of language learning (e.g., Osgood, 1963). ::ot 
only is there nothing calling for behaviorist principles 
of language acquisition, but when situations favorable to 
response learning are eliminated, such as imitation or 
overt practice, one finds no effects that behaviorist 
principles can explain. 
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In .1 iiiihst.jiU i.i 1 1 y loss i* L .-.on.us I v I'xptM' ( im^n t j I .uM-iuitiL i)l tlu- chlM* 

liovolopnuMiC of lan.w.uiV/^ ^: . M. l.fwis ( 1*^50 ) iu\y^^\v M y. i iM.o veuliny, .Jtrr- 

nntive Lo tho iniit«it:i(Mi Iwpothos L.s . Hh* nusTiilnj; ot w.^rds id the cluh!, hr 

8ugt>e«ts, li\ K^'noiMted by Llio rospoiisoa of ot:iu»r- tlM> rhi.ld's spi»t?ch. 

towls believes th.it the cliihl, in his sp(MM:h, in: 

"...practicing; the I ornni Li r 1 imi of ovunt.^ tlmt ho can 
iilrendy rentntlvoly nnkt» for hlnisolf. is r.ipidly 

hulldin.f', up lor hims(»lf ;i structure of knowledr.e, n 
system of symboUznt i on . Ho It; incitod to do thlr, bv 
others in their que i; t ions to hin^; he practices (|uej3tlon- 
nnd-nnswer in pliy u'lth them nnd by himself; .ind he 
often risks questions, the answers to whicii he already 
knows, seeking, as it \.'ore social approval or rejection 
of his ovn answers. It may be said that he is experi- 
mentint^ jll the t ime to tiiscover vhat mav or may not 
be admitted to his system of knovledf^e. At firrt this 
experimenting may be a half-blind ^;roping by trial and 
error; gradually, through social cooperation, it be- 
comes more clear - sighted and more inrnied iate ly and 
effectively directed toward its goals!' (page 98) 

This trial and error fpmiulation of the process of language learning 
places far greater emphasis on the child's initiation of speech and the 
responses maJe to that speech by others than do most imitation-based 
theories: In learning theory terminology, it is more compatible with an 
operant conditioning model in that it places greater emphasis on the 
initial emergence of approximations to the desired response. Such a 
formulation arouses the question: Is the difference between a relatively 
verbal or non-verbal child a function of the degree to which he is 
encouraged to engage in this trial and error process? This question 
leads one to be concerned with the conditions under which a child tends 
to imitate speech. 

In considering this question, our rhinking has, as has so many others, 

been influenced by Bernstein. Bernstein suggests that: 

^'Language exists in relation to a desire to express and 
communicate; consequently the mode of a language structure 
the way in which words ana sequences are related -- induces 
a particular form of the structuring of.... the very means 
of interaction and response to the environment.'* 

"Forms of spoken language in the process of their learning 
elicit, reinfcrce, and generalize distinct types of relation- 
ships with tlie environment and thus create particular 
dimensions of significance. Speech marks out what is 
relevant affectively, cognitively, and socially, and 
experience is transformed by that which is made relevant.'* 
(Bernstein, 1961, page 288) 
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In hi \ jppl I i:.»t i on ol iho.so two b.ijilr pi opo;U I i on *; , ho propoMf.»i t:h:it; 
both the lorm*! ot LMi^'n.i>»t» .uul tin* lotniM oi junMal rr«Laloiis c,^n hi* ciui- 
coptna 1 lzi'<! in t onus oT a .stmplo (i I i:hi>ti^niv , 

BernsLoln h.iM ncill.70ii twc) jaits ot labclfi for the two nu)i!o'i of fip*»ri'h 

he wishes to doscribe: Public lan^ua^u* in contrast to formal lanv;ua^»e antl 

restricted in contrast to elaborated code. !ie describes the elaborated 

code or formal lan^;ua^e a^; lollows: 

"It is su^;gested that the typical and dominant mode 
of fipeech of the* middle class is one vhere speech be- 
comes an object ot special perceptual activity and one 
where a theoretical attitude is developed towani the 
structure possibilities of sentence organisation. 
This speech mode is one where the ^structure and 
syntax are relatively difficult to predict for anv 
one individual ami vhore the formal possibilities 
of sentence orj»,an i za t i on a re used to clarify mean ini' 
and make it explicit. This mode of speech will be 
called a formal. L::np;uap^e. ^Bernstein, 1961, pa^,e '^91) 

This mode of speech is contrasted with the restricted mode or public 

language : 

"By contrast, the speech mode of the lower working 
class may be distinguished by the rigidity of the 
syntax and the limited and restricted use of structural 
possibilities for sentence organization. Thus, these 
speech elements are highly predictable for any one 
speaker. It is a form of relatively condensed speech 
in which certain meanings are restricted and the 
possibility of their elaboration is reduced. Although 
any one content of this speech is not predictable the 
class of the content, the structural organisation and 
syntax are highly predictable. rhis use of speech 
will be called a public language." (Bernstein, 1961, 
page 291) 

Essentially Bernstein views the differences between restricted and 
elaborated language codes as arising from the individual's participation 
in social structures which either maximise identifications with others at 
the cost of the significnnce of individuated differences or maximize 
differentiation of individuals. Howevei*, our interest has not focused 
upon the syntactical or lexical complexity of the speech of either the 
mother or the child. We have instead been intrigued by Bernstein's 
suggestion that there are role definitions implicit in the restricted 
and elaborated language codes. 
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The general source of hypotheses regarding manifestiations of maternal 
role conceptions on the level of actual mother-child interaction is the 
conceptual distinction between '^person-orientation" , and "status-orientation" 
introduced by Bernstein to account for subcultural differences in interaction 
patterns between middle and lower class in general and class related forms 
of parent-child relations in particular. A person-oriented role conception 
would be revealed in attempts by the mother to de-emphasis the existing 
power differential between her and her child and to emphasize elaboration 
of personal viewpoints in communicating with her child. 

That such a person-oriented conception of the parent-child relationship 
is, in fact, more typical for the middle class than for the lower class is 
suggested in a large variety of studies which indicate that middle class 
parents tend to interpret their role as "child-oriented", i.e., perceive 
their task in the socialization process as one of "shaping" the child by 
contributing to his personal growth and developing his independence. This 
is also reflected in their conceptualization of their controlling role as 
oriented towards inducing self-control in the child and their preference of 
"inductive" discipline techniques oriented to the intent of the child's 
behavior- 

A status-oriented reciprocal role relation, on the other hand, which 
Bernstein considers as typical for the lower class subculture is charac- 
terized by the emphasis on the status characteristics that each of the 
interaction p.'3rtners has in common with other individuals occupying the 
same status. Verbal communication thus is oriented towards emphasis of 
shared characteristics of individuals in terms of their membership in a 
given social group and reinforcement and stabilization of the structure of 
the social system of relationship while communication of individual 
differences on a verbril level remains latent. 

Considering interaction in families, a status-oriented role relation 
will be revealed in a clear division of the sex differential between the 
parents and the sibs, and orientation towards maintaining the power 
dif f ^ i.ent ial along generation lines. That the parent-child relation in 
the lower class tends to be more status-oriented than in the middle class 
is indicated by studies which have shown that lower class parents tend 
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to perceive their role as defined largely by the task of controlling the 
child, tend to view the socialization process as a problem of "coping 
with the child*' in the immediate situation and obtaining obedience, and 
use to a larger extent than middle class parents "power-oriented'"' methods 
of discipline directed at preventing disruptive external consequences of 
the child's behavior to the functioning of the family system as a whole, 
rather than accounting for the underlying intfint. 

Since this evidence pertaining to the distinction between person and 
status orientation derives mostly from interview studies of the parental 
value orientations and reported methods of child rearing, little is known 
about how such role conceptualizations translate into the actual trans- 
actions between parents and children.* 

We would propose, however, that these role conceptions would be 
perceptible in the ongoing verbal behavior of the mother in her inter- 
actions with her child; more particularly, that the lover class status- 
oriented mother would tend to be much more controlling in her interactions 
with her child and would use verbal strategies which exert a greater press 
on the child. Since questions exert a certain press on the child to 
respond, as well as limitation in the variety of response possibilities 
opened to the child, they are viewed as more controlling than expressive 
comments or informing statements. Prevalence of information transmission 
and expressive comments about Che material 'rr- .^r to open merely the 
possibility to the child to respond without j.^essing him. In the latter 
instance, the child is stimulated to speak but free to structure the form 
and content of his speech. Ke is thus free to engage in the trial-and- 
error process which Lewis suggests is essential in developing a verbalized 
awareness of his world. 



♦Bernstein assumes that a person-oriented approach in interaction is inherent 
in the use of an "elaborated code" in verbal communication while limitation 
to a "restricted linguistic code' implies a status-oriented interpersonal 
orientation. However, attempts made by the Eernstein group to validate this 
assumption by demonstrating the existence of the two codes in middle and 
lower class remain circular so long as no independent interactional measure 
of interpersonal role orientations is provided. 
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Chapter 2 
SAHPLE AND INSTRUMENTS 



Our project has always had two complementary, but distinct objectives: 
1) to describe differences in mother-child interaction in middle-class and 
in isolated, rural poor families which may be related to the educational 
development of the preschool-aged child, and 2) to develop a home teaching 
program directed toward changes in the mother-child interaction which will 
increase the probability that the child will succeed in the types of learn- 
ing experiences characteristic of the school. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, data were collected during 
the 1968 - 69 year on a sample of thirty-six families — twen*'y-four rural 
poor families and twelve professional middle-class families. The families 
were matched across the two groups in: sex of child, age of child, and 
approximate birth order and number of siblings. 

During the period October - December , 1968, each family was visited 
three times in their home and was brought once to a Cornell laboratory room 
for data collection purposes. During these sessions, the following data 
were gathered: 

1. Background information 

2. Measure of degree and social isolation 

3. Interview concering nature and quality of the major 
activities in which the mother and four-year-old 
child interact in the home 

4. Child's score on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

5. Mother's score on a vocabulary measure of intelligence 

6. Child's score on the Wechsler ?re-school Scale of Intelligence 
(WPSSI) 

7. Quality of mother-child interaction in four structured 
videotaped situations : 

a. The mother's capacity to engage her child in conversation 
was assessed by requesting that she discuss with her child 
a trip they had just made to the Cornell pig barns. 

b. The mother's capacity to teach her child verbal material 
was assessed by using a picture-book reading task. 
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c. The mother's capacity to structure a play situation 
for her child was assessed using the trip board, a 
structured observational situation. 

d. The mother's attention to the child's preferences was 
assessed by observing mother and child choose, from a 
selection of inexpensive toys, one toy for the child 
to keep. 

In order to obtain the comparison sample, we began with school census 
lists, which listed all children who would enter school in the fall of 1969 
(a year from the initiation of this research study). To obtain the middle- 
class sample, we worked with lists from the higher priced residential areas, 
(generally containing new single home housing developments) which would be 
likely to contain a high proportion of professional middle clnss families. 
Prom these lists ve eliminated all names listed in the Cornell Univer3i::y 
Staff Telephone Directory. The remaining families were interviewed, using 
a brief sample selection interview to obtain background data. The Pesbody 
Picture Vocabulary Test was administered to the child, and the mother's 
responses to two verbal scales from the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
were also obtained at the time f^f this survey interview. From these survey 
interviews, a sample of twelve . ies were selected. All were Caucasian, 
intact, with a non-working mother. Ail of the mothers were under thirty-six 
years of age and had at least three children. The target child was betveen 
4 years, 0 months, and 5 years, 0 nonths of age and had at least one younger 
sibling. Half of the target children were male, half were female. All of 
the mothers had completed at least two years of college and all the fathers 
had completed college. 

The twelve rural poor families which serve as a comparison sample were 
part of a larger sample of twenty-four rural families which were to comprise 
an experimental and control group for evaluating our home teaching program. 
To obtain this sample of twenty-four rural pjor families we again began with 
school census lists. 

The school census listing of all children who would enter school in 
the fall of 1969 (a year from the initiation of this research study), was 
obtained for Tompkins County. The families of the four-year-olds on these 
lists were interviewed in all school districts which did not have a pre- 
kindergarten program, excluding the City of Ithaca. This sample of 236 families 
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did not yield 24 families who met the criteria we had specified for our 
research sample. Therefore, an area, within a radius of approximately 
thirty miles of the City of Ithaca, was systematically searched by driving 
down the roads and stopping to conduct a survey interview at any residence 
where there was reason to believe there resided a rural poor family with a 
four-year-old child. 

The interviewer stopped at a home if the house, or trailer, was in poor 
condition, and the grounds were disorderly, and there was reason to believe 
a four-year-old child lived in the home. More specifically, the interviewer 
stopped at a home if one or more of the following characteristics were 
present in each of the following three categories: 

A. Grounds Disorderly (include yard, stoop, driveway) 

1. Littered, unkept: Broken toys, old toys, 
out-of-season toys (e.g., sleds in summer, 
tricycles in winter); food, food wrappers, and 
containers, clothing gloves, even jackets, 
in mud and snow; old appliances, furniture; 
automobiles and other vehicles in various stages 
of disrepair; animal debris deer hooves and 
parts for dogs. 

2. Yard: No yard at all, scrub grass, weeds and 
dirt; or, if yard, has minimum car, barren of 
shrubs and flowers or, if flowers and shrubs 
exist are uncared for — scraggly, overgrown, 
block entrances and so forth; no clear cut path 
to door, or dirt and littered "trail". 

Be House or trailar in bad condition 

1. General: Not straight and sturdy looking poor 
alignment, crooked, roof sagging, siding materials 
old or badly weather beaten; unpainted or old, worn, 
crumbling paint job; house looking '^permanently" 
unfinished, newer materials partially constructed 
but appearing well worn and used, siding worn, 
flapping', tar paper, cinder blocks, and so forth; 
crayon or painted scribblings and/or slogans on 
house . 

2. Porch: Supports broken or crumbling; steps missing 
entirely or only partially Intact; often, if not 
usually, no usable front entrance, "back door" only 
way in. 

3. Windows: Broken, patched with tape or unpatched; 
covered with plastic or stuffed with rags; dark, 
looking vacant; no curtains or curtains disarranged, 
askew, dirty, torn, of poor fabric cheap flimsy 
plastic; if shutters, some on, some off, others half-way. 
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C. Evidence of small child living in home 
!• Child out playing 

2. Laundry out — with small children's clothing; 
right sized tricycle, or parts thereof, child's 
tractor, etc.; fairly recent gym set usually 
battered, brightly colored; cars, trucks, balls, 
playthings in yard, 

3. Someone told the interviewer that a four-year-old 
lives there, or that there were "small children 
living down the road, but I don't know how old 
they are," 

4. If a mother told the interviewer that no one for 
the next number of houses, or no one else on the 
road had pre-school children, we did not stop at 
houses that may have fit other criteria above. 

An additional 60 - 75 survey interview forms were completed in this 

fashion. 

Within the group of approximately 300 families for whom we had 
survey interview information, there were twenty-nine who met the sample 
criteria. The sample criteria are: 

1. The family is rural, white, and intact. 

2. The family does not own a farm. 

3. The mother is not working full-time or during the day. 

4. Total stated incone is less than $130/week ''take home" pay. 

5. If buying home, stated value of house is less than or equal 
to $12,000. 

6. Neither parent has more than a 12th grade education and at 
least one parent has less than a 12th grade education. 

7. Mother's age is less than or equal to 35 years. 

8. Number of children in family ranges from three to seven. 
There is at least one sibling younger than target child. 

Since we mistrust the accuracy of the income data, the most valid 

measure of socioeconomic status is the educational level of the parents. 

In the rural poor sample, none of the mothers and only two of the fathers 

had graduated from high school. In the middle class sample, all of the 

mothers had completed at least two years of college and all of the fathers 

had completed college. 

Videotaped Sample of Mother-Child Interaction 

The videotaped sample of mother-child interaction was obtained in an 
observation room in the Department of Human Development and Family Studies 
at Cornell University. The mothers were invited to visit Cornell at the 
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conclusion of an Interview in their homes concerning their child's play 
activities and the degree of social isolation of the mother. The inter- 
viewer said to the mother: 

"Well, the mothers we're doing the interview with, we're 
inviting to come to Cornell. This is kind of a way of saying 
' thank you' for your time snd help. We thought you and 
(target child ) and your other children would like to see 
the pigs. The families we've had come so far had a 
wonderful time. The mothers as much as the kids. This 
is an especially good time to come because there are so 
many little baby pigs now. 

We've also made up some games for you and your children 
to play with. Here we've talked about how ( target child ) 
plays and this gives us ^ chance to see him play. One 
of -the games which iihe children especially like is what 
we call the Trip Bo?>rd. It's got a miniature play ground, 
a train, and model cars and trucks he can play with/' 

From this invitation the mothers could clearly understand that they 
were to be observed. However, there was no specific mention of the video- 
tape equipment . 

The mothers were transported to Cornell and taken on a tour of the 

Cornell Pig Barns. After this tour, they returned to the observation room. 

The observation room was a large room with a one-way mirror extending the 

length of one wall. Facing this mirror was a sofa with a coffee table in 

front of it and a small child's chair at one end of the coffee table. There 

was a tape recorder on the coffee table which the interviewer turned on as 

soon as the mother and child were settled in their seats. Behind the sofa 

was a large play area where a second experimenter would play with any 

younger siblings who were present. The interviewer said: 

"Here I have some clay. We would like you to show 

how to make a pig, but we would also like to make 

a pig himself. It'll probably take you about five to 
ten minutes. Please tell me when you're finished." 

Then the mother and child were asked to talk about their trips to the pig 

barns. The interviewer said: 

"Now we would like you to talk to about your trip 

to the pig barn. Go over with him/her what happened -- 
what you saw and what you did -- for about five minutes. 
And I'll tell you when five minutes are up." 
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Then the mc::her and child was asked to show a storybook to her child. 
Her instructions were: 

"This is a book we've written for four year olds. 
As you can see it's not finished yet, but we're 

interested in finding out how children 's 

age like it. It's a story about a bird. (I* points 
to the bird.) And she has a pair of magic glasses. 
(I points to glasses.) The bird loses her glasses 
and two children find them. (I turns to page of 
children finding glasses.) And they get to wear 
her glasses. When they look through the glasses 
everything looks different. Like that (I turns to 
page of street corner through glasses), and like 
that (I turns to page of horse picnic). We'd like 

you to look at this with and show it to him/her 

the way you would any book." 

Then the mother and child were asked to play a game. A section of country- 
side was modeled so as to contain a wide variety of scenes such as mountain, 
airfield, fanner's field, railroad train going through a tunnel, and a small 
village containing a fire station, a school with a playground, church, etc. 
The mother was asked to imagine that she and her child were taking a ride 
through the country. The interviewer said: 

"This is what we call the trip board. As you can see, 
it's a model of what you might see if you were going 
on a ride in the country. IsTiat we would like you and 

_^ to do is pretend that you're going on such a ride. 

You can stop any place you want, get out and look at 
things, play with things, do whatever you would like. 
We'd like you to play with it for about ten to fifteen 
minutes and just do what you'd do if you were going on 
such a trip." 

After the trip board game, the interviewer tested the child's knowledge 

of color and numbers, saying: 

"Now we^re going to color. Look at these pretty 
crayons. Let's see how many crayons we have in the 
box. O.K. Can you take one out and put it on the 
table? Very good. Now take another one out and put 
it next to the other one. Right. Now how many crayons 
do you have? Two, very good. Take another one out. 
Now how many crayons do you have?" 

This continues until all six are counted or two are missed consecutively. 

I tells C correct number if he doesn't know or gives the incorrect number. 



* I « Interviev er 
C = Child 
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"Now let's see what colors we have. Can you find 
the red crayon and put it back in the box? Very 
good/' 

This same process is used to identify the blue and then the green 

crayon. I identifies the correct crayon and places it back in the box 

if C doesn't know or chooses the incorrect color* 

■'What color is this crayon? (I holds up the yellow 
crayon, then the orange and brown crayons in this 
fashion. She states the correct color if necessary 
before placing it in the box.) 

Now will you color one of these houses for me? 
(I places picture of houses in front of C. ) 

Are you finished? O.K. Now will you cut your 
house out? (I hands C scissors.)'* 

The last structured observational situation involved selection of a toy 

for the child to take home. The interviewer said: 

"The last thing before you go home we would like 

to have a toy to take home to keep, and we'd 

like you to help him choose one. I'll bring them 
over. Does he have any of these? (If M says yes: 
Which ones?) Let's put them on the table. 

Now we would like you to play with these with , 

and show him/her what he can do with them. Then, 
as I said, we'd like you to help him choose one to 
take home to keep. 

I - (When C seems to have made a choice) Has he 
decided? All r igh t . V»hich one would you have 
chosen?" 

Only the data from the story book observational situation have been 
systematically analyzed . 

These readings were au id-video-taped. The audiotapes were 

transcribed and the videotape^ screened to prepare a transcript of the 
story reading sessions. An example of such a transcript is reproduced 
below. 



Transcript of Storybook Situation 

Family #21 Storybook, pages 11- 

Mother Child 



Verbal 



Non Verbal 



Code 



Verbal 



Non Verbal 



Code 



Turns page 
(page 11) 



Looks away 
in direction 
of other 
children 
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Transcript of Storybook Situation (cont.) 



Family #21 



Verbal 



Mother 
Non Verbal 



Code 



Verbal 



Storybook, pages 11- 
Child 
Non Verbal Code 



On the way 

to the store 

they had to 

stop for a 

red light 

(reads very 

carefully 

every word) 

Suzy decided 

to put on her 

magic glasses Pauses 

There, where 
were — what 
happened to 

this one? Little pause 



Puts finger 
on her nose 



(Says 
something) 



Where's Suzy? 
NO, 



Where's Suzy; 
look again 

No, that^s 
Suzy's mother 
See Suzy? 

She said 
she'd put on 
her glasses, 
so where' d 
got 

Where's Suzy 
with the 
glasses in 
her hand? 
Yea, that's 
where she is 



Looks down at 
picture 

Points to something 



Shakes head, 
speaks with 
kind, soft 
voice 



Points to some 
other part of 
picture 



Looks down 
at child 
Keeps same 
friendly 
voice during 
this sequence 



Points to Suzy 



No oause 
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The Category System* 

Since the nature of the home intervention program and the design of the 
test situation center on verbal performance of mother and child, the category 
system places primary emphasis on the verba 1 interaction between mother and 
child, although some nonverbal aspects of the interpersonal relationship are 
taken into account. 

With regard to the verbal interaction one major objective was to assess 
the structure and sequential patterning of the ongoing communication process 
rather than merely to categorize the content of specific isolated acts of 
either the mother or the child. This objective led to the decision to use 
elements of interaction as the behavioral units being coded. 

Thus, the basic unit into which the interaction is divided is the 
interact . Interacts are defined as one single communicative transaction 
between mother and child. They are coded as consisting of three Phases : 
an initiation (by Ego), a response (by Alter) and a response to response 
(by Ego). The interact unit is arbitrary, since natural breaks of the 
interaction may occur within interacts (e.g., if an initiation by Ego is 
not followed by a response from Alter) and may not occur between interacts 
(e.g, , if a response to response by Ego is responded to by Alter)-. However, 
it proved possible to handle both the shortest and the longest mother-child 
transactions occuring empirically in the Stcrybook situation by breaking 
them up into interacts. 

In order to account for the possible linkages among interacts, they 
are in turn grouped into larger units, denoted as behavioral sequences . 
Sequences are series of interacts which are linked to each other by being 
focused on a common object; interacts within a sequence are thus in a sense 
responsive to and cognitivelv elaborative of each other. Thus, while the 
categories for the phases oi the interact account for the actual pattern 
of relationship between the actions of mother and child within a single 
communicative exchange, sequences are a measure of the number of communicative 
exchanges focusing on a single object and thus provide a measure of cognitive 
complexity of mother-child communication. 

The possibility of using the criterion of cognitive content to delineate 
behavioral sequences stems from the perceptual discreteness of the pages of 



*See Appendix fcr complete code. 
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the storybook and the objects on each page. Each page of the storybook 
constitutes a sub-theme of the story and each of the visual objects on each 
page gain about equivalent meaning as a particular illustration of the sub- 
theme of the story. Thus, the boundaries of the sequences are naturally 
occuring in the present situation. 

While a few categories of the code apply to the sequence unit, the 
majority of them apply to the interact unit. 

The initiation, response, and response to response phases of the 
interact are coded in the first part of the code. All of the action of one 
Actor which are connected to each other by a common focus Ccontent) and are 
uninterrupted by the other Actor sre included in the code for a single phase. 
These phase units may x'^ary greatly in length, since they may contain no 
action whatsoever or a series of verbal acts. 

Most frequently, a phase consists of one verbal act, but it may also 
contain a quasi-verbal nonverbal act such as nodding head in response to a 
question. If more than one act occurs in a phase, only the sa lient act is 
coded as constituting that uhase of the interact, while additional acts con- 
tained in the phase are considered as secondary and their number and content 
coded in a different place. The salient act is the one act which has the 
clearest communicative implication for the Other in terms of response 
orientation and cognitive content. Thus, in the initiation, the act with 
the highest "response pull" takes precedence (e.g., informing statements 
over attention directing statements). Similarly, in the response to response 
phase those acts are considered as salient which have the most direct 
connection to the previous phase. 

The code for the initiating phase consists of a set of broad categories 
for the various forms of initiation by Ego (reading, informing statements, 
or questions). 

The reason Phase is coded primarily according to the way Alter accounts 
for the initiation of Ego, particularly the way he meets the implicit response 
expectation set up in the initiating burst (e.g., statements are coded as 
answers -- correct or incorrect -- if they occur sfter questions, and as 
voluntary information if they occur after statements). 

Response to response phases are similarly coded for the differential 
way Ego accounts for Alter's response in relation to his own initiation. 
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Responses of Alter and Responses to Responses of Ego can in turn 
constitute an initiation in themselves, if they are oriented towards 
eliciting a new response from the other. (e.g.,: Initiation: *'Vhat 
happened?'* Response: *'They changed'. Response to Response: ''Into 
what?"). In this case they are coded in both olaces, as a response and 
as an initiation of the next interact. 
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Criapter 3 

COMPARISON OF MIDDLE CLASS AND RURAL POOR MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION 

Our initial impressions on viewing the videotaped mother-child inter- 
actions were that rural poor mothers were quite warm, but also very con- 
trolling. These impressions were substantiated by more systematic analyses 
of the videotapes. The coders were asked to rate the warmth of the mother 
during each interact using the following seven-point scale: 

1. Rejecting, punishing 

2. Unfriendly, criticizing 

3. Negative , correcting 

4. Neutral, attending 

5. Friendly acceptance, indicating interest in, encouraging 

6. Rewarding, approving 

7. Enthusiastic , praising , joyful 

Actually the middle-class mothers were rated significantly more wann than 
the rural poor mothers (F = 5.39, p<.05). However, the differences were 
not large. The average score for the rural poor mothers was 4.85 and the 
average score for the middle-class mothers was 5.00. Thus, in the storybook 
structured situation, both rural poor and middle-class mothers exhibited a 
generally mildly positive attitude toward their children. 

The coders were also asked to rate each interact in terms of the degree 
of press of the mother's control strategy, using the following five-point 
scale : 

1. Mother accepts child's direction of their joint activity 

2. Mother facilitates child's attempts to direct their activity 

3. Mother directs child's activity 

4. Mother demands that child follow her direction of their activity 

5. Mother coerces child to follow her direction of their activity 

The average degree of press exerted by the rural poor mothers was significantly 
higher than the average press of the middle-class mothers. The average score 
fcr the rural poor mothers was 3.10, while the average score for the middle- 
class mothers was 2.91 (F«8.74, p-^l.Ol). 

That this press generates aversive attitudes toward the situation can 
be easily seen in the ratings of the chilu'j affect and attention. The coders 
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^ere asked to rate child's aff^^^ during ^^^^ inter^^^ "^ing ^^e 
following seven-point scciie: 

1. I>efiant: 

2. Resistant, noncomplian*^ 

3. Distressed, ignoring, ^^^^^tanc ^^"^^'^i^nce 

4. Neutral* ^^^^nding 

5. Voluntairy compliance 

6. Positive 

7. Enthusiastic, joyful 

The average score for the mit^^^^^ciggg c^^^l^f^n wa^ ^.99^ ^,hile the 
average score for the rural poor cHildr^^^ ^^^s ^^^V 4.46 28,65, P '.Ol). 
Thus, although the rural poor xnotbers a^e onJ)^ ^-^^Shtly ^^^s friendly or 
accepting in their behavior toward ^^^iv chil^^^"^' they ^PPear to generate 
^^ss enjoytaent or cofljpliarice in tb^ ^^^g^j^Qj- of th^^^ children because of 
^he higher degree of control which ^^^y exerts ' 

One can perceiv^ this highly ^°"*^^oiling ^^^^^^gy of ^^e rural poor 
loothers at a much more microscopic '^^^^l in "^^^Ure of thei^^. verbal 
statements. Since q^^estions exert ^ certain P^^^^ Oq th^ ^^il^^ ^o resoond, 
aa well as limitations in the vari^^^ re'sp^"^^ Possibi^i-ties opene " 
Che child, they are viewed as more ^^^tronmg ^^^^ expr^^siv^ coHHiaents or 
informing statements* Prevalence ^^formaC^-^^ ^^^nsmi^^^o^ and expressive 
comments about the material appear ^^^^ly to o^^^t^ the c^ild the possibility 

respond without pressing him. '^^ ^^ct, qU^^*^^°f>s con^^^^ute a significantly 
higher proportion of ^he initiating ^^^s of t^^^^ Poor m^^hers ^han of middle 
class mothers. For ^^he rural poor ^°*^hers, ^^^>:age P^^^etitac^e of the 
initiating acts which are question^ ^3^3, ^^^"^^ for cb^ middle- class 
mothers the average ^^.97. (F = 4-^^> P<.05)' ^^^gruen^ly, statements 
constitute a significantly higher v'-^^P^^tion inici^^lng ^^ts of 

flilcldle-^ class mothers ^han of rural P°°^ mothe^^^' ^or the rural poor mothers, 
the average percentage of their ini^^^^^ing ac^^ ^^i^h ate statements is 26.8, 
^hile for the middle- class mothers, averag^ ^^^^entag^ is 37^3 (F = 5.19, 

P<*05). Similarly, expressive com^^^^^s cons^^*^"^^^ a significant ly higher 
proportion of the initiating acts of ^idd le-d^^® ^^ther^ ^han or rural poor 
mothers. For the rural poor mnther^* ^h^ ^^gi^^ge Percen^^S^ of their 
initiating acts vhich are exnressiv^ ^°^encs ^•5?, whiie fo^. the middle- 
class mothers, the average is 13.5% ^^"=^4.52, P^-^S)^ 
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The rural poor mothers accurately perceive their children aS shy. "^'hey 
recognize that their children do not talk easily (at least to strangers or 
in the school situation) and that this is a handicap to their older children 
in school. There is also a certain accuracy, at least in the short-term 
sense, in their selection of a question-asking strategy as a technique for 
evoking a response from their children, since a question does have a higher 
probability of evoking a response than a statement. However, in the long 
run, their question- asking strategy is defeating. There is rio difference 
in the rate of response to questions between the rural poor children and 
middle-class children. The rural poor children answer 60.1^ of their 
mother's questions and the middle-class children answer 66. 7^ of their 
mother's questions (F=0.02, n.s.). Since the rural poor children are asked 
a significantly higher percentage of questions than the middle-cl^ss crilldren, 
this means that the rural poor children both answer many mor^ questions and 
fail to answer many more questions. Unfortunately, despite the fact that they 
answer more Questions, one is impressed (both the mothers themselves and 
observers of the videotapes) by the greater number of questions which they 
fail to answer. Thus the mother's strategy confirms her perception of the 
child as non-verbal. 

As a result of the above observations, the major objective of our 
home teaching program has been to change the mother's strategy for inter- 
acting with her child from a question-asking to an information-providing 
strategy. 
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Chapter 4 
THE HOME TEACHING PRCGRAM 

The home teaching program coasisns of a series of sixteen weekly one- 
hour visits in the mother'^ own home. During these visits, the home visitor 
works with an individual mother and her pre-school children demonstrating 
a variety of play activities. the present chapter, we will describe the 

activities Introduced during each session, the educational objectives of 
each activity and the rationale for introducing the activities in the 
particular orderir^g which was used. However, before we describe each 
individual visit, there are several aspects of the program as a whole 
which should --e discussed. 
Prograinming the Home Visit 

The present program is relatively, but not atypically, brief in 
duration. The sixteen visits to the mother's home were made during a 
five-month period. It seems important to stress, however, that during 
that five-month period, the home visitor actually interacted with the 
mother a total of fewer than sixteen hours. As we planned the program, 
these sixteen hours appeared to be a very brief period of time in which to 
effect demonstrable behcivioral change. The detailed plan for each minute 
of the home visits, contained in the descriptions of the individual programs 
which follow, clearly reflects an orientation that with a total of only 
Sixteen hours, no minute should be wasted. 

There Was, however, a second, more important, reason for the careful 
prograt3^'-ing of each home visit. In our program, we were primarily interested 
in establishing the conditions under which the mother would incorporate into 
her own behavioral repertoire the new modv5 of behavior presented in the 
program. The translation of a verbal rationale into the relevant bits of 
actual beh.ivior is not, in our opinion, an automatically occurring process. 
Behavioral change may not occur despite the acceptance of a verbal rationale 
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for the new mode of behavior. In our program, we have used two change 
processes: 1) imitation of a role model the home visitor and 
2) role playing, through games and other activities which required the 
critical behaviors. We see these visits as programmed because the plan 
. for each visit specifies each comment by the home visitor. If the home 
visitor is to serve as an imitative model, it becomes particularly important 
that the behavior to be imitated occurs exactly. 
The Role of the Home Visitor 

In the present program, the home visitor's role is quite different from 
the traditional role of a social worker or a teacher. Unlike a teacher, the 
home visitor does not have nor seek to develop a separate relationship with 
the child. Instead, she tries to develop a relationship with the mother and 
on:v secondarily with the child through the mother. On the other hand, her 
relationship with the mother is much more specific and delimited than that 
of the socicil worker. Although she is not totally disinterested in other 
aspects of the mother's life, during the visits her attention is almost com- 
pletely focussed upon the mother's relationship with her four-year-old child. 
It was necessary for the home visitor to communicate, with minimal cues, a 
genuine concern and understanding of the mothers. This was possible to her 
only because she ha'^l worked much more intensively with four similar mothers 
the previous year in a pretest of the program and because she shared a common 
rural-farm background. Of course, the crucial question for this research is 
whether programming which prescribes the model to be imitated has a detrimental 
effect on the home visitor-mother relationship, thereby decreasing the mother's 
motivation to imitate. In the following chapter, we will present data on 
actual changes in the mother's behavior after this sixteen week program. 
From the home visitor's perspective, however, she was not unduly handicapped 
by the programming. The followin*^ is a brief definition of her role, written 
by our home visitor: 

"I think that I saw myself mainly as someone who had the 
benefit of having had a vide varietv of experiences both 
positive and negative in the public school system so that 
I could understand the causes of failure so often experienced 
by members of families in our sample — both adults and 
chi Idren. 

T e mothers, even though they might have disliked school 
tLiemselves, wanted desperately for their children to succeed. 
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They seemed to be expecting that their children would 
be 'good students' and wanting them to like school. 

I didn't talk about school with the mothers except to 
listen to their views or to let them tell me about 
older children and their school experiences. The 
mothers saw me as being interested in all types of 
schools aid children and showed me samples of school 
work frcji the family. 

I tried also not to fill the role of a social worker 
or welfare worker. I wanted to try to present the 
same program to each family. The children needed the 
program regardless of the other problems in the home. 

In fact, they needed it more, so I wanted to get the 
mother's attention focused on the child as much as 
possible and show her that she could work with him 
and find satisfaction in it, in spite of her many 
worries and problems. This is not to say that I was 
unaware of the mother's troubles, or that I just went 
into the home and turned myself on like a TV set and 
recited a speech for half an hour and then left. I 
learned through working very closely with the four 
families in the pilot project in 1968 what these 
people faced, and V7ays in which they struggled with 
the many obstacles they met continually. I had 
struggled with them and knew that I couldn't possibly 
carry on this sort of program (one in which I worked 
with the entire family) and do it effectively with 12 
families each week« In v;orking v;ith the 12 families, 
I used the knowledge of their family life and struggles 
to help me decide ways in vhich I could most effectively 
present the mother with a half hour of material each 
week which she would feel comfortable in carrying out 
herself whenever she could each day, and, most importantly, 
which she would do for the sake of her child and the 
satisif action it gave her and him to do it, rather than as 
a favor to me, her confidante and family friend. 

So I let them see me as a person who knew about schools 
and could successfully cope with them, as a mother, and 
as a friend of both the mother and child, somewhat like 
a friend ly nurse in a pediatrician's office who rea lizes 
patients have problems, gives the impression that she is 
sympathetic and understanding, but doesn't listen to the 
problems in depth or try to offer solutions. If the mother 
told me of a specific problem, I would direct her to an 
agency equipped to handle the problem, but would have had 
to expect her to arrange herself for a way to get to the 
agency once I had given her the name , address and te le phone 
number. 

It was a very different experience for these mothers to 
play with their children (in an adult role) and several 
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of them remarked about this to relatives and friends 
that were in the home nt the time of the visits. 

At my first meeting with the mothers when we visited 
the pig barn, I talked with each about two or three 
things that I thought would be neutral, non- threa tening 
subjects. I asked them where they bought their 
groceries, whether they like to bowl, what school 
their children went to. In each conversation I 
mentioned that I had children. I feel that this 
fact was essential. The mothers seemed to feel 
that someone with children would understand their 
problems and to feel closer to such a person, 
although they were friendly and accepting of both 
CV (Interviewer, who did not have children) and me. 

I felt that these mothers were my friends and it was 
very easy for me to communicate with them. There vas 
never any question in my mind that, if motivated 
sufficiently, the mothers would respond to our program 
materials and want to use them with the children." 

One of the real advantages of the programmed strategy, used in the 
present program, is that the mother's motivation derives from the relation- 
ship which she established with her child rather than from the relationship 
established with the home visitor. This is a lasting motivational basis 
for the new behavior. We tend to believe that the mothers would not have 
continued participating in the program unless they were being rewarded by 
their children. Moreover, without this clearly defined a focus, it could 
well have taken the entire sixteen week period to focus the mother's 
attention on the child. 

Programming also sustains the home visitor through her bad days, 
increasing the stability of her behavior and of her responsiveness to the 
mother. Assurance that the home visitor would, in fact, carry out the 
programmed agenda was increased by monitoring all of the home visits with 
a tape recorder. 
Objectives of the Program 

The program is directed toward chancres in several different areaS;, all 
aimed at increasing the probability that the child will succeed in the types 
of learning experiences characteristic of the school. The basic goal is to 
broaden the repertoire of techniques which the mother can utilize to increase 
the number and complexity of her verbal exchanges with her child. The general 
objective for all visits is to get the mother to spend time with her child. 
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In sununary, the objectives and activities of the program are: 

I. Creating a conception (on the part of both mother and child) of 
adults as helpful, resource controlling persons 

A. Increasing the infonnational resources which the mother possesses 
1. Introducing the mother to community resources which can be 

used to provide educational experiences for her child: Both 
trips to Cornell; trip to supermarket; giving mother card 
with local library location 

B, Modeling techniques for transmitting this information and other 
information which she already has to her child 

1. Modeling provision of much information about the immediate 
situation in order to draw the child's attention to details 
and increase his understanding: Both trips to Cornell, 
frosting crackers, trip to supermarket, all reading (Old 
MacDonald , Let's Go To the Supermarket , Are you My Nother , 
The Little Farm , Best Word Book liver . The Three Bears , 

The Three Pigs ) 

2. Encouraging the mother to observe the child's reaction to 
things so she can report to the home visitor: Simon Says, 
"This is the Way We... , Playing Store, Telephones, Rotating 
Library 

3. Modeling for the mother observing the child's ongoing activity 
and controlling the situation by providing information anC 
suggestions as the child needs them: Play store, sorting 
objects , telephones 

II. Changing the reinforcement pattern in the home such that the child 
receives more verbal reinforcement with explanations rather Chan 
diffuse non-verbal reinforcement 

A. Reinforcing verbalization by child, a general objective throughout 
the programs, as was getting mother to spend time with child 

B. Developing a teaching style in which the mother gives immediate 
verbal confirmation or disconf irmation of child's verbal responses 
Five game. Fish, Simon Says, sorting objects 

III. Increasing the complexity of the language which the mothers encourages 
the child to use 

A. Increasing the specificity and complexity of the language used 
to describe the immediate situation 

1. Use of correct labels of objects: Both Cornell trips, Simon 
Says, Lotto, trip to the supermarket, the Old MacDonald song 
and book, play store 

2. Uni-dimensiona 1 labeling 

a. Shape: Frosting round and square crackers, pasting shapes 
in notebook 

b. Color : Coloring fros ting 

c. Texture: Sorting objects. See and Touch Book 

d. Number: 

(1) Counting 

(2) Counting iiongs , "1,2,3,4,5", "Johnny Works with One 
Hammer" 
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(3) Correspondence between spoken number and corresponding 
set: Number of dots in Spin and Go, number in Simon 
Says, ''Johnny Works with One Hammer'' 

(4) Correspondence between written numberal and 
corresponding set of objects: Spin and Go. 

3. Multi-dimensional labeling 

a. Shape and Color: Fish, frosting crackers 

b. Texture and Color: Colorforms and See and Touch Book, 
Bunny game 

c. Shape, color and number: Fish 

4. Conversation: Puppets , store , telephone conversation 

5. Increasing the use of language to describe non-immediate 
situ.itions 

a. Description of past (also future situations and relating 
past and present situations): Conversation about pigs. Old 
MacDonald , Supermarket book, telephone party planning 

b. Role-playing in realistic and fantasy situations: Flay 
store phone conversations, ordering groceries, guessing 
game, puppets, Bunny story, fanner hat 

6. Increasing the use of language in social interaction, to 
affect or interpret the behavior of others 

a. Giving instructions or directions to others: Fish, 
Simon Says 

b. Joint decision-making by mother and child: Collecting 
objects to sort; choosing rotating library books, 
ordering groceries on telephone, deciding what to put 
in "This is the Way We..." song 

c. Guessing what the other person is: Guessing game based 
on Scarry's Best Word Book 

Description of Program Visits 

There follows explication of each of the sixteen program visits: its 

activities, materials and information, the detail of the home visitors* 

lines, the rationale of the plan (its intent) and the experience of it 

(its reality). 

The casual reader may wish to sample parts for the flavor of a visit 
(e.g.. Visits I, II, III, VII, IX, XII), to skim others, and to peruse the 
appendix summary for program interview. 
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PROGRAM VISIT I 



Activities 

• Greet the mother and chat briefly 
Show mother and child pictures from their visit to the pig barn 
Use Old MacDonnld as a picture book 

Teach mother and child and sibs the song *'01d MacDonald Had a Farm'' 
Invite the mother into the program 
Explain the assignment book 

Materials 

Polaroid pictures of each family's visit to the Cornell pig barn 
Old MacDonald Had a ^arm . Pictures by Mel Crawford, Golden Press, 

New York 1967 
Words of thi^ song "Old MacDonald Had a Farm'' 
Vinyl-covered loose-leafed notebook 

Objectives 

To illustrate elaboration of a shared experience 

-by recalling it in conversation 

-by relating it to a book 
To illustrate use of a book 

-to discuss pictures beyond functional labelling of objects 

-to teach concepts incidentally (by referring to numbers, colors, et 
To provide an activity (singing) that mother and child can share 

together while the mother may be engaged in household activities 

Specific Information Included 
Names of farm animals 
Animal sounds 
Numbers: one, two, three 
Color: yellow 

Size: little; big, bigger, biggest 

Rationale of the ?lan 

It was our plan to stop in at each of the twelve homes unannounced and, 
if it was convenient, to begin the program iinmediately ; thus, to demonstrate 
rather than describe our nrogram to the mother and to seek her commitment 
only after she had experienced the program. 

In plar >ing our first visit, we tried to include activities which would 
immediately capture the interest of mother and child and which the mother 
would see as being well within the limits of her capabilities. The book 
Old MacDonald was chosen because the text is composed exclusively of the 
words to the scng "Old MacDonald Had a Farm," a song supposedly familiar to 
all these mothers. The mothers* familiarity with the text and its content 
would reduce any embarrassment or reluctance to read in front of the home 
visitor; children would find the colorful pictures of farm animals appealing; 
thuSy the mother could move immediately and easily into a performing role. 
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In the pilot program, mothoTH hnd renortcd thnt singing was their most 
frequent activity with their children. So, we included a song sheet containing 
the words to the Old MacDonnld song. In introducing this song, the home 
visitor was strongly encouraged to enthusiastic imitation of the animal sounds. 

When the home visitor arrived, she was to spend only a few minutes 
chatting with the mother. We felt it was important to move quickly into 
program and not, by precedent, to define the visits as social. The visit 
was to begin by shoving the mother a group of color photographs taken in 
the Cornell pig barn, to recall a pleasant experience shared with the project 
staff and to stimulate the mother's providing the child information about 
the pigs in the pictures, as the home visitor had done in the pig barn. 

After looking at Old Mac D ona Id and singing the Old MacDonald song, the 
mother was to be invited to p.i r 1 1 cina to in the proj;ram, The mother, accepting 
this invitation, would be given a colorful Ir.osr leaf vinyl notebook con- 
taining seventeen pages of colored punched piper, one sheet to be used at 
each visit for a nicture or reminder ot that vii^lf:, and for a list of 
activities to be done that week. Hie issi^'niriL-^nt tor the first week was to 
look ?t the book with the childre n and/ or si. n>; t.he sonj^, each day for ten 
minutes. The following week the heme visitor wis Co note un what days and 
for how long the mother had car \cd out e;ich . . : : v : l y with her child. 

Home Visitor^s Experience 

All twelve mothers eagerly accepted invlt.Kion Co participate in 
weekly visits between January and June. 

Of the twelve families visiiied during the first two weeks of the program, 
none was able to carry on a discussion of tiie pictures of the pigs. The 
pictures did, however, accomplish the objective of reminding the mother of 
the Cornell trip which had in ail cases been a positive experience. The 
mothers and children looked at the pictures with interest, responding with 
smiles and a few brief verbal exchanges, such as 

Mother: "Remember t-^. '''tie baby pigs?'' 
Target Child: "I Hk ^i-gs/' 

but they were ready ;:o put the pictures away within a few minutes. In most 
cases, mothers placed the two photographs in a high place for safekeeping 
and later brought them out to paste one in the notebook. 

Old MacDonald was read only by the home visitor at the first program 
session. The mothers all reported the following week that they had read the 
book to the children daily and enjoyed it. 

The song proved to be too difficult a task for the mother at this point. 
We had thought thac singing was a common activity in these homes, but found 
that when the mother was finally persuaded to sing the song ''to show the 
child how it goes," some children locked at their mothers in amazement, as 
if this were something highly unusual. 
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The children wore often shy over hnlf did not spenk at Lhc first 
visit, but all smilod nnd appeared to enjoy the activities. 

Mnny of the mothers initially reacted to the notebook with concern 
that they might be asked to something unpleasant or difficult. However, 
this reaction quickly yave way to pleasure when they were told that pictures 
would be pasted in the book each week as a reminder of the week's activities 
and that the notebook would be left with the mother to be used as her own 
record book. 



We had been unsure of a desirable length for visits. We found that 
since verbal parcicipntion by the mothers and children was minimal, the 
initial visit lasted less than half an hour. We had also been concerned 
that the mothers would see the visits as primarily social and would seek 
to engage the home visitor in conversation rather than focussing the visit 
on program topics. However, the home visitor successfully directed and 
redirected the mother's attention toward the target child and younger 
siblings and set this town for future visits. 
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PROGRAM VISIT II 



Activities 

Check on song assignment 

Read text of Old MncDonald Hnd a Fam 

Turkey feather conversation 

Old MacDonald animal imitation with gestures and noises 
Lotto 

Mother's book 

-Assignment of Lotto 
-Old MacDonald song sheet 

Materials 

Turkey feathers in a paper bag (3 kinds) 
Lotto game in a box 

Old MacDonald song sheet and a feather (for mother's scrapbook) 

Objectives 

To illustrate use of a book 

-by a method which combines reading the text and talking about the 
pictures 

-by showing how a book can be used over and over again, still 
bringing the child new information. 

Specific Information Included 
Names of farm animals 
Animal sounds 

Colors: red, yellow, pink, blue, brown, black, grey, white 
Size: long, short, big, little 
Texture: stiff, soft 

Detail of the Program Visit: Programming tha Home Visitor 

In weekly staff meetings — including the co- inves tiga tors , research 
associates and the home visitor — a program's shape was defined, its suit- 
ability weighed against the previous week's experience and its specific 
phrasings accepted as consistent with the program's aim and comfortable to 
the home visitor's style. 

Example of that specificity is evidenced in this program's notes fQj. ^.^^ 
home visitor: 

Book pp. 1-2 Read: Old MacDonald Had a Farm, sing: Eigh-igh, eigh-igh oh. 

Elaborate: "Old MacDonald is looking at us through his 

glasses. He wears his favorite brown hat and 
blue shirt when he's working on the farm/' 

pp. 3-4 Read: Text - When HV 3ays '*Chick, chick here and chick, 

chick there" poir.t to chickens and then whole 
page as text indiciates. 
Elaborate: **Look at the mother hen's feet. She uses 

them to scratch the ground hen's feet. She 

uses them to scratch the ground to find bugs 

to eat." 33 



*The initials KV are used for home visitor, M for Mother, TC for target child 
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pp. 5-6 



Read: Text 
Elaborate : 



pp. 7-8 



Read: Text 
Elaborate : 



pp. 9-10 



'•The mother duck and her babies like to sv/im. 
Their webbed feet work like little paddles in 
the water (HV use hands as pnddle« while 
saying this). The duck's feet are different 
from the chicken's. The chickens can't swim. 
And do you know something else? V/hen these 
yellow baby ducks grow up, they'll be white, 
just like their mother!'* 



(Bring out feather while saying) "Here are 
some feathers from a re a 1 turkey. (Show 
feathers and point out where they are on 
the picture turkey.) Let child and M talk 
about them and feel them. Point out how 
the "'long, stiff ones" are on the tail and 
wing areas; the "little, soft, grey and white 
ones" are on the back and tummy. Questions 
to the child could be "How would vou li ke 
to have your tummy covered with little 
feathers?" (Have enough feathers for everyone 
to keep. Bring them in a sack, which you 
leave for the child to keep his in: thr'.^e 
long , three short feathers and bag for target 
child and for each sibling.) 



Read: Text 

Elaborate: "Let's go back to Old MacDonald." 



pp. 11-12 



Read: Text 
Elaborate : 



pp. 13-14 



pp. 15-16 



- with mimic moos. 

'*That cow is even bigger than Old MacDonald. 
Old MacDonald milks her two times a day. 
When I lived on a farrn, we had to get up 
very early in the morning, while it was still 
dark outside, to milk them. Then we did it 
again before supper.'' 



Read: Text - with mimic hee-haws. 

Elaborate: "That donkey looks like he's saying hee-haw. 

(Indicate the one with open mouth.) See how 
wide open his mouth Is? (Do a few hee-haws, 
exaggeratedly opening your own mouth.) 

Read: Text - and mimic baa's. 

Elaborate: '^Here's that funny old red car again. I 

think those sheep really like to climb all 
over the car. Look at that black baby cheep 



pp. 17-18 Read 



up on the hood. Baby sheep are called larab: 

Text (Point to cow while mooing, donkeys while 
hee hawing.) 
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. iy-?0 Road: Text (Point to pif»5i whilo olnkin^, to turkoy 
while gobbling. ) 

. 21-22 Rond: Text - and noises 

Elabornte: "Tlie yellow duck and the yellow chicken nren't 
talking because their mouths nre full," 

. 23-2^f Read: Text - sing eifih-igh, oigh-igh oh. 

Elaborate: "And that's all about Old MacDonald." 



Move to animal imitation. Stick a feather in hair and imitate 
turkey. '^Gobble, gobble, gobble" etc. Help kids put feather 
in hair (or shirt pocket, etc, for boys with crew cuts), 

"Now let's pretend to be ducks. We can keep the feather because 
ducks h.ive feathers too," Waddle and quack, 

"Now let's be chickens," Scratch ground, make chicken noises, 
"I'm looking for a bug or worm to eat," 

'Vhat shall we be now?" If no response, try pigs, "How about 
getting on your tiptoes and oinking?" Use arms and body massively. 
If C gets down on all fours, praise him. Say "That's even better 
than the way you were doing it" and join him, "We can be a 
mother pig (oinking sound) or a baby pig (eek, eek, eek) ," 

"How about a cov?" Hang head and shift weight on feet. Moo 
raising head and rounding mouth. Laugh and enjoy the C's efforts, 
and the M's, If H doesn't nartricipate , gently ask her to show G 
how. Your attitude (feeling) here is: This is all very silly 
for adults, but we are doing it for the C, and he's enjoying it. 
Acting like animnls is a teaching tool, a way to help C learn 
and grow. 

If time, donkey. Can take tiurns being Old MacDonald leading the 
donkey, and the donkey hee-hawing. 

If things get too wild, "Let's be sheep, just eating grass," 

"I brought a new game to olay. It's called Lotto, This card 
has different kinds of toys on it. Let's see vnat they arc. 
A red wagon, a pink doll, a blue book, soire blocks, a boat, 
a tricycle, a pick-up truck, and a ball." 

Go through each card, using colors and descriptive labeling, 
eliciting conversat ion where possible. 

Hand out boards or let children choose (include sibs where 
feasible) , 
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4. "Each picture on the board v^^^ ^ Uttl^ 

one J^st ij^ite it." 

Show big and Uttle ca^d, at^^j ^joW they ^.^.^ "when you get 
your board all filled "P' Vou ar^ '^'^^ first one done." Be 
equally pleased at the ^ecoj^^j qCI^ done^., eC'^' 

5. Have C identify each pi^^utg l^oardS make sure C 
can give name of each object so ^^^l be p^^pa^ed co act as 
caller. Lay all litd^ cat^j^ ^^c^ dovt^ cable and HV picks 
up one at a time, call^^S ''Who ha^ ted epicycle" or what- 
ever. If C who has iC doesn«t re^P°"d, gay " has the 

red tricycle" and give to him- , ^"^icate C that he 
should response with "I ^o" -i have or "i j^gve the 
.'' Accept any 

P^rogranfltied verbalizations be part call^^'s ^^le; the 
Caller ^ays '^Vh^ ^as ^....^ ye^^ iS ^on) the ^ 

6. If there is time to pl^^ ^ Second ^°^^d, i^t: ^he ^^ the Caller. 
This task should be in 7° v^y thr^^^^^itig go ^'^ woa-t '^ave to 
give her a week's practice. 



Notebook At the ead of the Lotto gaio^f ^^Ing ^otet^ook to put the 

turkey feather in. Qn the P^g trip p^^^' ^^tite: ^- Loolc at Old 
MacDonald; 2* Sing old MacC'on^ld gong' ."^^^n ask M ^^en she 
did those thir^gs, and write dovt^ the i^^^^^ls of days the M says. 

Then turn to *"^ext pgg^^ paSte i^^ c^^key fg^tber, ^rite 
1. Read Old^-^c Donald book; 2- Animal ^"^^^^tions; 3. Plgyed Lotto. 
Say to M ''I'm ^-riting down things thi^ ^^ek, to help 

keep track of thetn. I'd U^^ Vou to sP^nd ten mi^^tes each day 

with doing some of these thing^ retii^^het ^lo^ many 

times you did each one." 



Rationale of the pia^ 

We decided not to ask mothers to ^^ad ^he S^^^^d ^^^^ since they had 
appeared reluctant to sing i^ the pre^ene^ ^\ie hoxn^ visi^°i^; so the home 
visitor read the book once again to the chi^^d, st^^ess^^g different aspects of i 

We wanted to introduce materials °^ various ^^^P^s and textures that the 
chiicJ could feel and learn to recognise. Xxxvkc'/ ^^^^ers ^'^^^ obtained from 
the Cornell Poultry Barns and were present^,^ ^^^^^^tion ^^^^ the t?ook Old 
MacDonald. 

The Lotto game was chosen as an ^^^^^tty to ^Se^ ea^iy in the program 
sequence since we had found in our pil°^ T^toject ^^at; 

(a) it was tfUickly learned ^y bot^ c^e moth^^ ^^d the target child. 

(b) it could be taught by the mother ^^^s of ^^^^e 

Or even two 

and a h^lf^ thus giving taothe^ ^PP^ttunity to include the 
younger children and to control tl^^^^ tj^^^^ior in a ^ew and 
constructive vay. 
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(c) it was a game frequently repeated by the mothers in our pilot 
year. 

(d) it required the use of ritual language and was of sufficient 
interest to children that even the most reticent children would 
speak in order to take part in the game. 

The mother and child were also masked to participate with the home visitor 
in a game of imi ta ting anima 1 sounds and movements which had been pre-tested 
with and enjoyed by middle-class four year old children. We thought there 
had been sufficient introduction to the animals through the £ldMacI^ald book 
and song to make this an enjoyable activity. 

Finally the mother was asked to recall for recording in the notebook, 
how long she spent working with the child each day during the week and which 
games were played, not only to learn whether the mother was spending time 
with the child in the absence of the home visitor, but to encourage her to 
do so by- evidence of interest. 

Home Visitor's Experience 

A program for rural, isolated families in February in upstate New York 
begi ns early to be affected by road conditions. The second vlg^t v)3S 
staggered over the first two weeks of February because of impassable roads. 

When the home visitor arrived, nine of the twelve families were 
awaiting her arrival, having made some preparation for it (e.g., clearing 
the kitchen table, setting out program ma terial) . 

Those families who had been reluctant to sing the Old HacDonald song 
were equally reluctant to do the animal imitations; they enjoyed watching 
the perfonnance of the home visitor, but were apparently not confident 
enough to participate themselves. 

Of the first five families visited, only one child would touch the 
turkey feathers v^hen invited to do so. In the remaining seven families j 
the home visitor initially suggested that the child *'show the feathers Co 
Mommy.*' Five of the remaining seven children complied, touching the feathers, 
of course, as they did so. 

The Lotto game was well received. However, its playing took too long 
when the home visitor and the mother and the child separately played all the 
way through as callers. Consequently, after two families were visited, the 
game was shortened: the home visitor as caller through half of the game, 
the mother and child each calling a quarter. 

Tb.e Lotto game successfully elicited verbal responses from all twelve 
target children since ritual language is a requirement of the game. Most 
of the children also talked after the game. 

All twelve mothers had worked with their children at least five of the 
seven days between visits. One mother had kep'" i written record of her child's 
program activities each day and continued to q o throughout the sixteen 
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weeks of the program. One mother told the home visitor that one day during 
the week she had tnade Indian costumes for the children instead of doing her 
assignment and that she had played Simon Says (an activity not introduced 
until later in the progrp.m) , which raised, for the research staff, how the 
home visitor should respond to mothers who did not repeat program activities 
but participated in other learning activities with their children. Our 
stance was to be enthusiastic about whatever the mother had done with the 
child and also to encourage repetition of the activities introduced by the 
home visitor. 
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PROGRAM VISIT III 



Activities 

Play Lotto, making sure child Is caller at least once 
Comparison of orange and apple 
The Little Farm 

"This is the V.ay We,.. " with hats 
"1,2,3,4,5, is My Name" 

Assignments and check on last week's activities 

Materials 
Lotto 

Orange and apple for target child and each sibling 

Tlic Little Farm by Lois Lenski, Henry C. Walch, Inc., 1942 

A hat for each child 

A colorful square dishpan to be left in the home for storage of 
program materials 

Objectives 

To give the child practice guessing: to increase willingness to make 

a verbal response based on cues as to the answer 
To encourage the child to play a very simple imaginary game 
To give child practice in counting 

Specific Information Included 
Shape: round 
Texture: smooth, rough 
Color: orange, red 

Numbers: one, two, three, four, five 
Detail of the Program Visit 

Lotto Review "Let's play the game we played last week.'' Join in game using 

same rules as preceding week with M as first caller (1/2 of game), 
KV as second caller for 1/4, and C as last caller for 1/4 of g.ime. 
HV models n^r Iti-dimensiona 1 labeling when it is her turn to be 
cal ler . 

''I've brought along an apple like on the food Lotto board. I 
also brought along another kind of fruit - an orange. An npple 
is round like a ball ." (Cup an apple in hands and move hands in 
rounding motion.) "An apple is red with a little green; an 
orange is orange/' (Rubbing skin with fingers) "The skin feels 
smooth • " 

(Bring out orange and hold both.) "This is an orange. It's 
round like a hall too. But it's skin is bumpy." (feel skin) 
"If I close my eyes and feel them I think I can guess which one 
I am holding in my hand.'' Demonstrate and try with M and TC, 
and with other sibs if interested. Smell: show how to rub, 
crease it to release odor. 
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Comparison of 
Orange and 
Apple 



I have a different book about a fanner. This book is called 
The Little Farm and it's about Fanner Small. (Looking at 
cover) "There is Farmer Small on his tractor." Follow 
attached dialogue suggestions. The emphasis is on the action- 
what Fanner Small does. At the end of book point out the 
picture of Farmer Small's whole farm. 

Title: ''This is a book called The Little Farm . It's about 
all the things that Farmer Small does on his farm." 

p. 1 Text 

Point to farmer. "That's Fanner Small. He's 
stretching, to help wake up." 

p. 2 Text 



p. 3 Text 

"See how he squeezes the cow's teat, to get milk." 
"He pulls and squeezes at the same time, like this 
(demons tration) 

p. 4 Text 



. 5 Text 

"Fanner Small has to open the gate - the cows can't 
do that by themselves." 

. 6 Text 



7 Text 

"See how he dumps their food from his pail into the 
trough." 

8 Text 

"The chickens, ducks and turkeys are hungry too. 

He scatters grain for them, like this (demonstrate) " 

9 Text 



10 Text 



11 Text 



12 Text 



"Fanner Small has lots of big machines to help him with 
his work. " 



13 Text 



14 Text 

"That's where he stores it 'til winter. There's no 
grass for the cows to eat in the winter, so the farmer 
feeds them hay." 
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p. 15 Text 

"He doesn't use a machine to pick apples. See how he 
climbs up that tall ladder, aad then reaches out with 
his arms to get the apples.'* 

p. 16 Text 

p. 17 Text 

p. 18 Text 

"Oiopping wood is hard work. See how he has to swing 
his ax.'* 

p. 19 Text 

p. 20 Text 

"He reaches into their nests very carefully, so as 
not to break the eggs.'' 

p. 21 Text 

p. 22 Text 

p. 23 Text 

"This is the "In the pictures you noticed that Old MacDonald and Farmer 
way We... Small always have a hat on their heads when they do thair 

chores. Here is a hat like Old MacDonald's so your mother 

can help you play farmer." 

Put hat on your head and ^ing to N and C, using gestures 
with hand and body. 

1. "Farmer Small stretches his arms like this when he gees up 
in the morning. ' Stretch arms. 'And then he goes to the 
milk the cows.'' 

2. Sing "This is the way we milk the cow so early in the 
morning." Use hands and milk cow. 

3. "After he milks the cows he takes the milk in his car to 
the milk truck." Sing "This is the way we drive the 
car. . ." 

4. If M is not participating, encourage with something like 
"TC may join in if you sing to show him how it goes." 

5. ''Then he takes the pig food in the pail and dumps it in 
the trough. This is the way we..." 

6. Puts grain in a pan to feed the chicks. "This is the way 
ve..." 

7. Picks the apples 

8. To M ''You can probably think of some other things too that 
Parmer Small does when you and TC read the book and look 
at the pictures some more this week." 
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9. Take off hat and leave C's. ''He can wear the hat when he 
plays farmer this week." If C doesn't participate when 
M prods, "Let's show him how it goes anyway." If C hasn't 
worn hat give it to M. In any event, say, "I'm leaving 
this hat for you to give him whenever he plays farmer this 
week. I'll leave this dishpan for you to keep C's things in. 

1,2,3,4,5, "I know a song that has your name on it." Sing. Indicate 

is My Name to M that TC can get used to hearing numbers when you sing 

this with him while you're doing housework or just sitting. 

Assignment Talk about the ten minutes a day (read book, farmer 

imitation, one, two, three, four, five...) and check on 
last week. 



Rationale of the Plan 

A COL. ^nuation of reviewed and new activities was seen as combining 
repetition and elaboration with novelty in the program. 

Lotto, in addition to its requirement of rep^:;titive, ritual language, 
permits elaborative, multi-dimensional label. And it accommodates younger 
siblings along with the target child: an important modeling, for we recognized 
the psychological danger — and the practical impossibility — of directing a 
mother' s attention exclusively to one child. 

Apples and oranges were introduced to acquaint the child with texture, 
color, shape and smell; familiar objects, good to eat, to be explored with 
the senses of sight, touch and smell as well as taste. 

The Little Farm , a second book, resembles the first in substance and 
Vocabulary but is less familiar and more informative. 

Imitative acts related to the text were seen as linking verbalization 
and action for the child and were hoped to be an easier task for the mother, 
since they required performance closer to her usual adult activity than the 
more fanciful demand of animal imitations the previous week (e.g., being a 
rooster). Implicit in both activities, however, is the point that to make 
learning enjoyable for a child, adults sometimes do things they would not 
ordinarily do. 

"1>2,3,4,5, is My Name" is the simplest of songs, melodically 

the tones upward from do to sol for the digits, downward TC (name in two 
syllables) is my name. Our pretest had suggested that this was sufficiently 
complicated melodically for young children, and that the child's own name 
carried a guaranteed attraction. The requirement of numbers in consecutive 
order provided the mother and child an easy context of learning, encouraging 
repetition and correction of error. 

The dishpan was used to provide one place in which project games, books 
and materials could be kept together, a choice representing order and maternal 
control over materials and their use. 
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Home Visitor's Experience 



The Lotto game proved very successful, providing a means for the mothers 
to control and to include the younger siblings, letting chem participate and 
helping them play the game. Target children seeTse^oroud to be able to 
perform as callers. Several of the mothers and target children used multi- 
dimensional labeling as caller and all those children who had previously 
had trouble as caller had improved. Children who had been very shy during 
the first and second programs appeared confident in playing Lotto, now a 
familiar activity, but became reticent again in new activities. Several 
mothers spoke of their older children having participated in the game, and 
all of them spoke of enjoying the game, saying they had played it many times 
during the week, and that it had been at the child's request. All except 
two of the mothers were prepared for the home visitor. Of the two families 
who were not ready, one family had serious problems with pipes freezing and 
the other, quite consistently throughout the program, "could not remember" 
what day the home visits occurred. 

Each of the children was willing to touch the oranges and apples, 
although few of them reached out to touch until they were invited. (These 
objects were more familiar than the turkey feathers which had encountered 
such reluctance.) Still, only five of the twelve were willing to feel the 
apple and orange with their eyes closed. 

The farm book was well received and of apparent nostalgia to some 
mothers who added recollections of their earlier f.irm experience. Cne 
mother, however, directed these elaborations to the home visitor rather 
than to the child. 

Mothers needed to be teased into participating in the action songs. 
After the home visitor had sung two choruses of ''This is the ^'ay We..." she 
would^^ask the mother to join in, often to be told "I just don't know the 
song.'' So the home visitor would say something like ''Oh it's just that 
old song 'This is the way . . . ' and you just keep singing the same thing 
over and over in each verse/' This was sufficient encouragement for most. 
Two, who were still too self-conscious to join in the motions themselves, 
stood beside the child and moved his hands in the motions instead of their 
own. 



Several children were reluctant to put on the hat although they would 
watch their mother's imitations intently, and some of them imitated her motions. 

Only one child actually sang the song; the others smiled silently during 
the singing. The home visitor's response was to encourage the mother's 
participating, saying, "Let's show TC how the song goes, and then maybe when 
I'm not here he will sing it with you.'* 

Mothers recalled activities with their children during the week. One 
mother had prepared a written list of time she cpent each day on each activi 
and she continued to do this throughout each of the visits. 
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This visit, like all the others, wss tape recorded. One mother told 
the home visitor that her children had an extension cord plugged in and 
ready for the tape recorder each week, knowing when the home visitor would 
be coming. As this suggests, families were aware of the tape recorder and 
appeared acceptant of it. 
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PROGRAM VISIT IV 



Activities 

Review Tne Little Farm book 

Review song "Tnis is the Way We..." 

Five game, using five objects and five colors 

Review song "1,2,3,4,5, is My Name" 

"1,2,3,4,5, is My Name," with raisins 

Materia Is 

A small box of raisins for each family, and an additional box for each 

target child and younger sibling 
Five game: 25 simply made cards five green ball caps, five orange 

school budes, five blue books, five red apples, and five yellow ducks 
Felt hat cutout for che mother's notebook 
Objectives 

To give the child practice in responding to a spoken verbal label of 

common objects , and, as dealer, to label them 
To give the child practice in stating names and colors of objects on 

cards 

To provide numerous opportunities for incidental counting 

Specific Information Included 

Colors: green, orange, red, blue, yellow 
Counting: one through five 
Names of animals 
Animal sounds 
Imaginary activity 



Detail of the Program Visit 



The Little F^rm 
(Review Book) 



"Tliis is the 
Way We..." 

(Review song) 



Home visitor will say to the mother, 'Let's look at the 
book you looked at last week. Let's look at it again." 
The home visitor will say to the mother, with a smile, 
"Here, you rend it this time." 

Askthe mother if she and the child added any verses to 
the song nnd then have them sing the song, especially nny 
new verses that were added and demonstrate what actions 
went along with them. 



Five Game 



The initial game plan: To target child "I brought another 
game this week." To mother "The cards are made like the 
Lotto game that TC liked so much." To C "See some of the 
cards are like the Lotto cards. Here is the red apple'. 
The blue book. This is a new card of a yellow duck like 
you saw in the Old MacDonald book. This card has a 
picture of a green baseball cap. And this is a picture 
of an orange school bus (if TC has older brother, like the 
one your brother rides to school in and) like the one 
you'll ride to school in when you go to kindergarten." 
Refer to the orange (fruit) and the color orange, and 
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the orange hat on the Lotto board. Make references 
slowly enough so he'll be able to follow your comments, 

1. Turn cards upside down on playing surface, mix them up, 
then make into deck. 

2. HV deals five cards to TC, M and self and to sib if 
participating (if could do Lotto). Say to M '^Everyone 
gets five cards. 

3. Have everyone turn their cards face up in front of self 
and place deck face down where all can reach. "Now we 
put all the cards that are the same together, like this. 
See how I put all my green baseball caps in one pile; 
and all my yellow ducks (or whatever you have two of)." 
If all of yours are different, say so, separate them 
clearly, and say to TC "None of mine are the same, but 
look, you have two orange school buses; put them in the 
same pile, like this." 

4. To M ''This game is sort of like Go Fish.*' To TC (who is 
either on your right or your left, whichever it is 
established the order of asking) "I have a green baseball 
cap (or whatever, preferably something the child does NOT 
have more than one of, at least not this first round). 

do you have any green baseball caps?" At this 

point explain that he has to give them to you, but that 
now it's his turn, and he gets to pick one up and then 
ask the person next in circle for some of their cards. 
''See, you picked up a blue book. Now you have two blue 
books. You get to ask of sib) their cards that are 
the same as yours. ' Praise child, also ^'Now you have 
three blue books," or whatever* 

5. Indicate the next person gets to draw a card and ask the 
following person for some of his, etc. around the table. 
Continue until someone has five of one kind. HV counts 
them slowly, notes that that's all there are of that 
kind, and show how to make them into a finished pile. 

6. The game goes very fast once instructions are learned 
(three minutes or so). The game is complete once all 
cards become finished piles. Play games several times. 
Have M be the dealer at least once. (We don't think C 
can deal at this point, but you can suggest to M that 
she can teach TC to be the dealer too. 

7. HINT to M. At some appropriate point, indicate to M 

that if she says orange bus, green cap, etc., gets 

to know more colors. 

Revision of During the first home visits we discovered that the game was 
Five Game too difficult for target children and too competitive in having 

only one defined winner each time, so the' game was revised as 

follows : 

1. Show one card of each kind to all participants j name 
coTor, label objects on card. 

2. Place these five on table and show that there are 
five of each kind. 
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3. 



4. 



6. 



Hand out one card to each player (or let them choose). 
No two persons can have the same card. This, then, 
establishes what kind is being collected by whom. 
Say so. 

Shuffle pictures face down on table. Pick one up 
'"Who has the green baseball cap?" ''Me," "I do," etc. 
Give the person the card and now the next person 
clockwise takes a turn to pick and call the card. 
The gai?ie continues, with much incidental counting 
until one, or all, or TC has five, depending on 
what the atmosphere indicates . 

With four players, one kind is left over. When this 
kind gets picked, it goes back into the pile. 
The game can be played in the future with someone 
having two pictures to collect and so on. 
Indicate to first person who has five "One, two, 

three, four, five has five apples" or what 

have you. 



Review 
"1.2.3.4.5' 



To M "let me hear the song (turn to C) vith your name in it. 
Praise C and praise M. 



"1.2.3.4.5 " 

song using 
raisins 



6. 

7. 
8. 



is my name" 
s 



To C "I have some raisins to use with your song. 
Get out five raisins and place in line in front of 
HV. Comment on how wrinkled they are. 

Sing "One, two, three, four, five 

very slowly. Move corresponding raisin with hand 
you count. Repeat, spreading the raisins out again. 
Sing One, two, three, four, five adding extra two 

beats (one raisin, tv;o raisin, three etc. ) . '\ 

has five raisins." '^o slowly with eye contact wich 
C. Move the corresponding raisins as you count it. 
Repeat, spreading the raisins out again. (Everyone 
gets to eat their raisins if they want to.) 

Ihen, straight One, two, three, four, five, is 

my name. 

Do the raisins once more (with new five for all, 

this time M should run through it - "It" being putting 

the raisins together, and spreading them out again, and 

then we can gobble them up if we want to. 

Ask C if he'd like to do it again. Encourage him to 

try. 

"I'll leave the rest of these raisins, and another box 
too, so you and can play this game some more. 



Notebook 



Get out notebook to indicate in felt hat. Ask about preceding 
week, writing it down on the Lotto card page. Turn page, 
paste in felt hat, and write with usual commentary "The Five 
Game' and "TC's Raisin song." 
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Rationale of the Plan 



The Little Farm book was reviewed because we were interested as before 
in seeing how the mother read a book to the child, Che child's reactions, 
the mother's elaborations, whether she read the text, how she presented the 
book to the child, and the child's interest in the story as the mother 
presented it. We reviewed the song "One, two, three, four, five" and also 
the imitations of farm activities in order to see if the mothers and children 
had become more at ease with this game and whether they had added verses and 

activities. The song ''One, two, three, four, five is my name" was 

reviewed and the elaboration on it was introduced. 

^Adding raisins to last week's song **1,2,3,4,5, is My 

Hame" was to demonstrate the principle of one to one correspondence and to 
lead the mother another step in teaching numbers to the child: first, rote 
memorization of the numbers one, tvo, three, four, five; then counting one 
object, two objects, three objects and so forth, assigning only one number 
to each of the objects in a row going from left to right and saying the 
numbers in order. In the song the raisins were placed in front of the child 

and then gathered up, ' is my name" sung; and the child could eat 

the raisins if he wished. 

The Five Card gams similarly consisted of five objects, five cards of 
each object, each object being a different color; so there were five colors, 
five cards, and five objects. This was to give further practice in the 
principle of one to one correspondence, and also to provide a means for 
including siblings in the activities since this was a game which could be 
played by four ar^d three year olds and by a two year old given considerable 
he Ip. 



Home Visitor's Experience 

This was the first time that we had asked the mothers to read in a 
program visit. None of them objected; most, in fact, seemed eager to show 
'*hat the child had learned during the week. 

Most of the mothers had elaborated on The Little Far :n book, and sought 
to demonstrate this by questioning the child about each picture. If this 
became a testing session rather than an enjoyable activity, the home visitor 
made a comment such as "My, you're really taught him a lot about this book 
but he seems to be getting restless now, so why don't you show him the rest 
of it yourself instead of asking him about it. Just read it the way you did 
during the week." 

Most families had added verses to the "This Is che Way We...." song. 
One mother had varied the song by including the chlld^'s name, e.g., "Now TC ' 
Will go and get some water, etc. so early in the morning." Half the children 
Wore the hat while singing; the others had not been using it (although one 
child had worn it while playing house during the week). Mothers who had been 
too shy to perform motions required by the song at its presentation did so in 
its review. 
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In the counting of objects required by the »ong , "1 , 2 ,3 , 4,5 , is My 

Name," there was opportunity to observe a mother's teaching behavior since 
several children had difficulty in matching numbers with objects. One 
mother's reaction to her child's predicament was "But he knows how to count !*' 
When the home visitor explained that it is harder to count objects attaching 
a number to each than it is to repeat the names of the numbers without attached 
meaning, the mother replied ''That^s interesting; I never thought of that 
before/' She then worked with the child, helping him to count slowly as she 
touched the corresponding raisin. Another mother whose child was having 
similar difficulties, held out her hand, helped the child touch one of her 
fingers at a time as she numbered them. Then she had the child do this by 
himself, repeating the numbers. She praised his performance. 

Of the twelve mothers, only one had not much worked with the child 
during this week. She had, however, read some to her .nnd had taught her 
the song. And that much activity was impressive consiuering the events in 
her life that week: the family lived in a trailer on an isolated country 
road, with a five year old (the target child) and an eight months old baby. 
The water was frozen each morning (the mother routinely completed thawing 
the pipes with a blow torch after the home visitor's arrival, before the 
start of the program); the gas had been shut off for non-payment; the 
electricity was to go off that day. The husband who was employed was 
trying to borrow ninety dollars from a finance company for the deposit required 
by the electric company so they could move to a place where they would have 
heat and water. Before the home visitor left the mother asked her to write 
out her name and telephone number so she could let us know her new address 
and no visits would be missed. 



The home visitor made informal inventory of the program materials at 
this visit. In every home the mother's assignment and record notebook was 
carefully preserved and placed out of reach. In ten homes, the plastic pan 
provided for storage of materials was in use and the materials were in 
excellent condition. In one home, one of the most disorganized in fact, 
the mother had carefully wrapped each set of game cards in an individual 
plastic bag and had these stacked neatly in the pan. In the two homes in 
which materials were not in order, the children had been allowed to take 
them to their rooms and they were scattered, with some pieces lost. In 
these cases, the home visitor asked the child to find as many parts of the 
games as he could and then showed the mothers how the games could be played 
with the parts they had. 
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PROGRAM VISIT V 



Activities 

Review of the Five Game 

Review of the song "1,2,3,4,5, is My Name/' 

Let's Go to the Supermarket book 
Invitation to take a trip to a supermarket 
Assignment 
Simon Says 

Materials 

Let's Co to the Supermarket by Billy N. Pope and Ramona W, Emmons, 

Taylor Publishing Company, 1966 
Orange school bus cutout for the mother's assignment notebook 

Objectives 

To require child to listen carefully to spoken commands and act upon them 

To require child to make up and give simple verbal commands 

To model giving immediate correction to child when he makes a mistake 

Specific Information Included 

Colors: red, yellow, orange, blue, green 

Comparison words: alike, same, different 

Grouping words: as many as, how many, all 

Counting: one through five 

Body parts 

Simple action verbs 



Detail of the Program Visit 



Book Let's Go to 
the Supenuc-irket 




big store, so it's called a supermarket. Have you ever been 
to a supermarket?" 



p. 1 "The book is called 'Let's Go to the Supermarket'/' 

p. 3 "There's a door for us to go in and after we're 
through shopping, we can come out this door. If 
you step on the black mat, the door will open," 

p. 4 "Here are the checkout counters, where the people 
pay for their food when they leave." 

p. 5 "See, that woman is pushing a cart. I wonder what 
groceries she'll put in it." (Point out shelves, 
food aisles,) 

p. 6 "If Monmy was shopping, she'd take a cart too. 
Look at alT those carts." 
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. 7 "Here's a shopping cart. Can you find the wheels? 

Yes, there are four of them, one, two, three, four." 

. 8 "Look at the red apples. This yellow fruit is lemons 
You know what the orange fruit over there is, don't 
you? They are oranges." 

• 9 "These kids live in the city right near the store. 

They can walk to the supermarket and buy things 
that their mothers need." 

. 10 Text only 

. 11 "There is ice on the lettuce to keep it cold, to keep 
it fresh and green. When your mother brings lettuce 
home from the store she puts it in the refrigerator 
to keep it cool." 

* 12 "Here's another vegetable - corn. And here are some 

orange carrots and green cucumbers. Have you ever 
eaten corn on the cob? Or carrots? Or cucur.bers?" 

13 "I see some green peppers and those red things must 
be radishes. Oh, there's some squash.'' 

14 "Now we come to the meat department. The butcher 
cuts the meat with that machine. That looks like 
stew beef (left front corner)." 

15 "There's some roast beef." 

16 "That looks like a pot roast. Hamburger and chicken 
and hot dogs and bacon would be in the meat department 
too." 

17 '"Vhat do you suppose that boy is doing? Maybe he's 
trying to see what's in the bottom of the cart." 

18 "Remember when Farmer Small milked the cows? He 
took the milk in big cans to the milk truck. The 
milk truck takes the milk to the dairy where it is 
put in cartons like these, to see in the store." 

19 "They look heavy, don't they?" 

20 "Look at all the cheese! Cheese is made from milk. 
It helps you grow like milk does." 

21 "Wow, that cart is getting pretty full. 

22 "All the bread is kept in the same place." 

23 "There are rolls for hot dogs here , too. " (Point 
to lower right shelf) 
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p. 24 



Text only 



p. 25 ''The picture on the can helps you know what's inside 
the can. This one has corn in it.'* 

p. 26 Text only 

p. 27 '*That cart full! He can hardly get the cereal in. 
Look at all the kinds of cereal. What kind of 
cereal do you like to eat? There's some celery in 
the cart too. " 

p. 28 "If the boy's mother was with him, she would take 
things out of the cart and he could help her, but 
he probably can't reach way down in the cart by 
himself.'* 

p. 29 ''When he tells the boy how much the groceries cost, 
the boy will pay him." 

p. 30 ''Now that the kids have paid the money for the 
groceries, they can take them home. It looks 
like they need some help with that big bag." 

Invitation to '*I'd like to invite you and TC to come with us to the 

the supermarket store at the time of the next visit rather than having 

me come to your home next week. One of the people on our 
staff will pick you and Cs up and we'll bring you back after 
the trip* This won't be a shopping trip although of course 
if you see something you need or want you should certainly 
feel free to get it, but it will be primarily a trip to 
show the children things in a supermarket that you wouldn't 
ordinarily have time to show them while you're shopping." 

Rationalr of the Plan 

The book Let ' 3 Go to the Supermarket was chosen to introduce a sequence of 
activities: a trip for the mother and child to the neighborhood supermarket, to 
be followed by later visits by conversation and playing store in the home. The 
book has actual color photograuhs of a supermarket with closeups in each depart- 
ment; it shows a group of children going through the supermarket, gathering 
groceries in a shopping cart, paying for them at the check-out counter and 
leaving the store with them. The trip to the supermarket was taken to show 
the mothers that this could be an educational experience and also a pleasant 
experience for them. Many of the mothers felt that taking a child to the 
supermarket was a real ordeal. We hoped to demonstrate how children could be 
kept interested in the trip, or in any shopping trip, by letting them participate 
in ways possible to them. We mentioned in our invitation to the supermarket 
that this would not be a shopping trip, that it would be primarily a tour to 
show the child things in the supermarket. Everyone agreed to go, there was 
no hesitation. 
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The game Simon Says was Introduced as a me^ins of giving the child 
practice in following directions and opportunity to give directions to 
a person (in this case, adult) who would follow instructions. We, 
therefore, devised a simplified form in which there were only positive 
demands and in which the required activity was nnmed as well as modeled 
(that is,**Simon says jump up and down," rather than "Simon says do this.") 

Home Visitor's Experience 

This visit, unlike others, had two differing forms: the three 
families who had struggled through the Five Game in its original form 
(and taught us that it needed to be simplified) learned the revised 
form; other families reviewed the revised form they had learned. 

All families responded positively to invitation to the supermarket. 

And all the children sang the song "1,2,3,4,5, is My Name" in 

review for the home visitor, except in two families in which the children 
were shy in the presence of a new adult, a staff member who was observing^ 
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PROGRAM VISIT VI 



Activities 

Trip to supermarket 

Materia Is 

Shopping list for home visitor's shopping: carrots, quart of milk, 
can of corn 

Family party shopping: child will help choose large can of fruit 
juice and package of colored napkins, for family party at home 
(mother asked to save child's fruit. juice can for playing house 
next week) 

Money for home visitor and family party shopping 
Objec tives 

To demonstrate value of an ordinary adult activity as a learning 
experience 

To model an information-giving style of interacting with the child 

To model techniques for involving child in ongoing activity 

To provide child with sufficient information about how to shop and 

how a store operates that he is able to play store during the 

following week's visit 

Specific Information Included 

Categorization of foods by types 
Names and colors of various foods 
Size: large, small 

Detail of the Program Visit 

Plan with Mother The previov.iL week, the home visitor had asked mother and child 

to come to che supermarket to show target child the things he's 
seen in the supermarket book. Mother was told who would pick 
her and the children up and take them to store, there to meet 
the home visitor. (The driver is either trhe interviewer who 
came to the home three times before the videotaping session 
and interviewed them during it or the program planner who 
visited each home once with the home visitor and was also 
part of the videotaping session staff.) 

Schedule Schedule time for family pick-up, arrival at supermarket, and 

time spent at supermarket. Home visitor reamins at supermarket. 
Families transported to store by staff member drivers. 

Arrival Procedure at supermarket: HV takes cart, puts sib in it, lets 

target child push with her. 

Three year old sib in home visitor's cart where home visitor 
can be in control of situation. Home visitor talks mainly to 
target child and mother. If there is a third child, he rides 
in mother's cart. 
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In the 
Supermarket 



The emphasis is not on consumer information but on modeling 
for the mother the usefulness of this experience for her child. 



1. In produce talk about colors, kinds of categorization, and 
keeping them cold. Notice apples and oranges, point out 
lemons, feel them "bumpy like the oranges." (Lemons are 
yellow, oranges orange.) C can feel how cold they ar^, to 
keep them from spoiling. Notice the packaging. Choose 
carrots or a head of lettuce, and let the child put in the 
cart. 

2. Meat meat is from cows, pigs, etc. "It's a good thing we 
can buy it cut and packaged because we couldn't store a whole 
cow or pig in our freezer. Also, it would cost too much to 
buy a whole cow at a time." Point out clear packaging. 

3. Cans point out sequences ''^^uch as picking peas from 
garden, to factory and put ... cans so they won't spoil, wc 
buy at supermarket). Nocice picture on cans of what's inside. 
Farmer Small's apples could 50 to a factory where they make 
applesauce, put it in cans so we can buy it at the super- 
market. How would we tell whut v.as in the can if they were 
stacked upside down? Home visitor will ask C to find her a 
can of corn. Help child if he needs guidance. Important 
that he feels helpful. 

4. Soaps smell, so many different kinds, amounts, quantity 
differences. Note large and small box of same kind of 
detergent . 

5. Napkins, toilet paper point out how many di.fferent colors, 
patterns. Home visitor models allowing child to choose from 
the cheaper ones, let target child choose color he likes. 

6. Cereals like on TV. Notice f:he pictures. Mention, "Here 
is Captain Crunch like you see on TV." (Don't choose a 
cereal). Notice the kinds and the Doxec and the colors. 
Encourage child t ) tell you about what he sees about cereal 
on TV. 

7. Comment on all the cany different kinds of cookies. (This is 
probably risky anii second thought says, speed down the cookie 
aisle if you can.) 

8. Help child choose a can of. juice to take home. Notice 
pictures, talk about the tastes, try to steer them away 
from grapefruit juice. Ask mother to save the can for 
playing store next week. 

9. Dairy recall Faimer ::mall taking th cov*s milk to the 
^ruck. Talk ^bout the cycle from cow to carton to target 
child. Point out cheese and butter as made from milk. 
Child putti carton for home visitor into cart. 
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10. Bread «- look at bread, rolls. This needs to be brief. 

11. Frozen food why they're frozen, types of frozen things. 
Refer to some vegetable (like corn) you may have seen in 
canned goods, now packaged a new way. Mention fresh 
oranges to frozen juice. 

12. At checkout counter — let child help put the stuff on 
counter. Indicate how cash register adds up how much the 
food costs. Let him see you give the clerk the money. 
Have the clerk put child's stuff in a separate bag. 



Rationale of the Plan 

A general progrc^m goal was to include experiences easily repeatable by 
the mother with the child: close to her present range of experiences and 
capable of varied or elaborative use. The Supermarket trip presented such 
an opportunity. The trip was to a store in or near the mother's community 
usually the store in which the mother shopped. The trip permitted the 
mother and child to see at first hand something which had just been read 
about, since the Supermarket book used the week before contained full color 
photographs taken in a store similar to the one we visited. 

We hoped that the mother would feel confident and at ease and that the 
trip would provide her an opportunity to give the child information based 
on what she already knew. In most cases, however, the mother had told the 
home visitor that she did not usually take the child to the supermarket 
because of the child's behavior in the store. We hoped the trip would provide 
opportunity to demonstrate ways in which the child could be both helped and 
helpful . 

Transportation to the supermarket was provided by several different 
staff members so the home visitor could shov; three mothers through the store 
each morning of this program week. Visits were scheduled between nine and 
noon to occur after older children left for school and before favorite television 
programs (daytime serials which the mothers followed very closely and wanted to 
watch) or the time when target children would be taking naps, if they had a 
nap time. 

We had found, when we took a similar trip in our pilot study, that the 
mother was inclined to take a shopping cart and go off, leaving the home 
visitor with the target child and by-passing our intent of mother-child interaction 
during the trip. Here, we made more careful explanation of the trip's purpose 
and we decided to have the home visitor take a cart as she walked into the super- 
market, suggest that the mother place siblings in this cart and that the target 
child help the home visitor push the cart. Then both the home visitor and the 
mother were with the target child and conversation among them was easily 
assured. 

Each act in the store was considered and planned to make the trip worthwhile 
for the mother and the child. The home visitor was to direct the family first to 
the produce counter, to discuss the texture and color of the fruit and vegetables, 
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to allow the target child to choose either carrots or lettuce and put them 
Into the home visitor's cnrt. Tlien the home visitor and the family would 
continue through the store ns outlined and the home visitor would make her 
comments, leaving time for e laboration rand the mother's or child's response. 
Reference was made during the trip to the supermarket book and, at the dairy 
counter, to the Farmer Small book. 

This visit, like all others, was to be tape recorded: this by a portable 
cassette tape recorder which the home visitor wore on her shoulder, others by 
a small reel to reel recorder. 



Home Visitor's Evaluation 

Each of the trips to the supermarket went smoothly. There was no difficulty 
in getting mothers to go, no hesitation about leaving the house and going on 
such a trip. 

Some children were initially too shy to select the lettuce carrots at 

the first stop along the way through the supermnrket, but at the aext counter, 
when asked to put something in the cart, they were able to do so. We had 
recognized that the siblings — to be happy and contented would have to be 
included in this process of placing things in the cart, so the sibling was 
asked to select a vegetable whose picture appeared on its label. A highlight 
of the tour for the children was lifting the large half-gallon carton of milk 
and placing it in the shopping cart. They all seemed delighted by this. 

A large can of juice and a package of napkins in any color the child 
selected were gifts from the project, to be taken home for a family party 
after the supermarket visit. The mother's initial response, when we reached 
this point in the trip, was silence. The child would then quickly point to 
some can of juice without paying attention to what it was. Sometimes the mother 
would nod or would say, "You don't like that." If she said nothing, the l:oce 
visitor would sny 'We'll ask Nomray if this is the kind of juice you like." 
Depending on the answer the home visitor would either ;viggest they put it in 
the cart or that the mother and child together choose on which the child 
liked. The home visitor encouraged the child to look .it all the cans of 
juice, pointing out the varieties or pointing to the labels so that the child 
was sure of his choice before placing it in the cart. Several mothers 
commented at the end of the supermarket trip that they hadn't realized how 
helpful and how interested the child could be when he was taking part in 
selecting things and placing them in the cart. 

None of the mothers left to do shopping on their own. None of the 
children ran around or misbehaved in the store and they all seemed very 
interested in going through the store, as did the mothers, although the 
mothers said little. 

References were made as often as possible during the trip to the Supermarket 
book. Some mothers picked this up and began to refer to the items pictured in 
the book as they talked with the child in the supermarkec, 
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This visit was one of the most successful in the prop;rcim, although one 
of the most difficult to arrange, requiring careful scheduling and use of 
several cars driven by staft members familiar to the families and acquainted 
with the way we operated our program. Despite (or because of) our worries, 
there were no difficulties x^7lth transportation of mothers to and from the 
store nor with tape recording in it. 
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PROGRAM VISIT VII 



Activities 

Review Supermarket Book 
Introduce playing store 
Review Simon Says 

Materials 

Cardboard box covered with contact paper to simulate grocery store 
checkout counter 

Cash register in box, together with orange juice cans, vegetable or fruit 
cans, egg and milk cartons, and plastic fruit and vegetables: a 
carrot, a cucumber, an orange, a banana and a peach 

Six med iura-s ized paper bags 

Toy money, with no value denominations 

Rotating library books 

Objectives 

To encourage child to engage in imaginary play under circumstances in 
which he is well prepared for such an undertaking 

Specific Information Included 

Names of various food items and classifications of food items 



Detail of Program Visit 



Supermarket 

Book 

(review) 

Playing 
Store 



Have mother read, as in review of The Little Farm . 



1. 



2. 



Bring out box "Let's play supermarket, 
your supermarket 



Let's see what's in 



Explain cash register "You can be the cashier who rings up 
the groceries at the checkout counter." 



3. "Let's see what else is in the box'' (show mother). 

4. ''Let's play that this is the aisle (choose a place)." Ask 
mother to help. "Help me put the groceries in the shelves.'' 
(Point out that milk carton and eggs go together in cooler, 
that the different vegetable cans go in same place, etc.) 
Ask target child if they saved his juice can from last week. 
If they have it, let him put it on floor in the line. 
Identify food and sort. Make a uoint of fresh vegetables i 
frozen vegetables, canned vegetables. 

5. Turn over carton. ^'This can be the checkout counter. We'll 
put the cash register on the counter. And here are your 
bags to put groceries in." "Would you like to be cashier 
first? Mother and I'll be the customers." Have child open 
cash register, give mother and home visitor play money. 
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Simon Says 



1. 
2. 



*Lct's see, I need 
Home 



6. Home visitor models choosing grocuries. 

some milk for cereal . , . and a can of 

visitor takes to checkout counter nnd converses with 
cashier, such as "Hello TC, could you ring my groceries 
up? I have a quart of milk, etc. . . 

7. Home visitor will help target child get feel of role as 
cashier (hints of what he can do - things to talk about). 
"Do you want to give me a receipt of how much money I owe 
you? You can tear off a piece of paper from that pad on 
your cash register for my receipt." Home visitor looks 
at paper and muses about how much she owes cashier and 
then counts out one or two coins and a pink bill. 

8. When mother gets to cash register, hone visitor might 
model conversation of meeting a neighbor in supermarket. 

"Why Mrs. . Isn't it a (cold, rainy, beautiful) day? 

Do you usually do your shopping on ? I wish they 

were having a sale on this week. I can never buy 

enough milk for all my children, etc. etc." 

9. See if target child wants to be customer, mother cashier. 
(Sibs can be customers too if desirable.) 

10. Continue play as time allows which probably isn't much. 

11. Model putting store away now. 
'Let's play Simon Says." Start with mother as caller. 



Notebook 



Home visitor then models speeding it up a little, and 
adding movements to objects in room (e.g., Simon Says 
touch the chair, table, kitchen counter, pertinent new 
words from supermarket trip, floor, wall, door, etc.) 

Discuss whether mother thought trip was interesting to 
target child. 'Did you talk about it? Very much?" 



2. Paste in a fake money bill. 

3. Hint mother can use things from her cupboaru when she 
plays store during this week. 



Write in: 



Play store 

Plan new Simon Says 



Rationale of the Plan 

We were very interested in finding out how the mother would read the 
Supermarket Book to the child since an actual trip to a supermarket had 
followed the home visitor's showing it to the child. Ue wondered whether 
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the mother would omhoUish the text, referring to the trip or to other 
trips she and the children had taken to the siipermnrket without the home 
visitor. The Piny Store wns Introduced in order to give the child an 
opportunity to engage in imajunnry piny usinp, n recent experience. Tlic 
review of Simon ^nys wns included to enable the child, who should now know 
the game fnrily well, to be Simon or the caller and niso to introduce 
counted actions (e.g., "Simon Snys , 'jump three times*."). 

Home Visitor's Experience 

Playing store wns enjoyed by all the children, nnd the plastic fruit 
and vegetables v;ere very popular, providing realistic replica of actual 
foods, in shape, texture and color. 

To avoid the possibility that children might be given tl materials 
to play with quietly without the mother's taking part, the hume visitor 
suggested that the mother observe the child play in the store, take part 
occasionally, and help the child think of new ways to play with the equipment 
as time went on. 

In our pilot study we had provided play money and discovered that some 
mothers and fathers tried to have the child read the amounts printed on top 
of cans .^nd ring up these amounts on the cash register, a task complicated 
beyond the child's ability. In this study, we eliminated the numbers, 
providng pieces of paper rectangles for bills and circles for coins 
without denominations marked. Also, the home visitor spent a little time 
demonstrating a use of the cash register which included only one to one 
correspondence betwt^en the cash regisrrer key and the item; - e., she would 
say **One cucumber"' and press one button. 

There was c onside r.^ble converse : lot: about the trip to tue supermarket:. 
One family had jlready set uo a pItv srore when the home visitor arrived and 
a few had collected boxes and can^^ In nrenaration for the ^store activity. 
Sever.-'l mothers spoke of having t.-Ken Li,^ child to the supermarket since 
the trip with the Cornell home v^":?i:or anc commented that he had '^noticed 
even more . 

When mothers read the book to che child, most elaborated on it, not 
just following the text. Severnl said it was the child's favorite book and 
it appeared that the book had been read extensively in homes during the week. 
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PROGRAM VISIT VIII 



Activities 

Play store: review and elaboration 

Imaginative telephone conversations: ordering food Cor a birthday 

party and inviting guests 
Read Are You Mv ^^other? 

Plan for the next three week period without home visits 

Final imaginative telephone conversation between the child and the 

home visitor explaining that she would not be coming for three 

weeks but would be back the fourth week. 

Materials 

Two plastic toy telephones 

Are You My Mother? by P. D. Eastman, Random House, Inc., 196C 

Camera to take polaroid picture of target child (and others) at play store 

Objectives 

To expand the mother and child's attempts to play store and to take new 
imaginary roles 

To encourage conversation between mother and child by suggesting 
imaginary conversations which the mocher and child find easy and 
enjoyable to engage in. 



Program Detail of the Program Visit 

Store ''Let's play store again.'' Encourage child to set up store the 

(review) way he and his mother have played in tho past week. Follow 

mother and child's ler.d in helping set up store. (They mny 
have it set up already.) To mother "Why don't you play with 
him (them) the way you played all week, and then I can play 
that way too." 



Note whether mother or child has added anything to store and 
variations from the way it was modeled. If mother and child 
are having difficulties, encourage by joining in as another 
shopper who meets mother or child in the store. Chat about 
the weather, morning, children, food, etc. (Indicate that 
this is a way that sibs can be included, too). 

If child has only played one role (that of cashier), hint to 
mother "If you make being a customer lots of fun, maybe target 
child will want to try sometime." 

Telephone Get out telephones. Hand one to child; home visitor keeps one. 

Conversations "I am going to pretend to call you up. I take the phone 

(picking up receiver) and dial a few numbers' (demonstrate). 
If child appears not to understand, be sure that he knows 
what a phone is. If he does not, talk about telephones. 

#1 "Ring, ring! Your phone's ringing." 

Pick up your receiver and say "hello." 
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'♦Hello, is this TC?^* 
''This is Bnrbiirn/' 
**How are you todny?" 
"That's aice." 

*'It was fun to play in your store today. You're a 

good cashier," 
"Could I talk to your mother for a minute?'* 
"Hello, Mrs. 

"I thought we might pretend I'm working in the 
store and you could call me up to order food 
for a party maybe a birthday party for 
someone in your family." (More explanation 
if needed) 

"I'll hang up now." 

"Bye." 

Further amplification of this should iriclude taking your 
phone over to store (if you're not there) and indicating 
that "They can help you plan the party" and "We'll 
pretend that I have lots' of different kinds of food in 
the store like a renl supermarket." 

Mother calls home visitor. Responses could include 
"How are you today?" 

"How are , (children)?" 

Weather comments 

"I'm not sure I have that. Let me check." 
Flavors of things 

When to deliver (let ' s assume they ' re friends and 

no directions to the house are needed) 
"Bye." 

Target child call home visitor (who plays cashier) 
"Let's have target child call me up this time and order 
some food for a party for another member of the fanily." 
Home Visitor: "Okay - dial your phone and I'll be waiting 
to answer it." Home visitor will model helping child think 
up things if mother is not active and will tone down a 
mother if she is overly directive. 

Use ritual phrases 
Weather comments 

At some point could mention that "I talked to Fanner 
Small today. The trucks didn't get his milk this 
morning. I guess the snov; plows didn't get his 
road cleared. How are the roads at your house?" 
Might ask whether child wants napkins for the party 
and what color. Could indicate something like *I 
remember when we vere at the supermarket there 
were (such and such )napkins . " 
Other sib could here take a turn calling home visitor with 
home visitor using ritual languagr and a shorter version of 
above . 
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*4 (If there is time) To target child "Is there anyone you'd 
like to invite to the party? Maybe you could call them up." 
Mother can probably help child here. Home visitor gives her 
phone to mother so she can answer child's call. Help where 
needed to get this going. 

^oo^ "Let's put the phones down for a minute and read a new book 

Are You I brought this week. It's a funny story about a little 

Mother? bird who doesn't know what his mother looks like.'' 

Cover read title ask C to point to his mother (make 

sure he knows meaning of word) 

p. 3 "She's keeping the egg warm. It has a baby bird 
in it." 

p. 4 "It looks like the baby bird's ready to come out 
of the egg." 

p. 5 Text 

p. 6 "The mother bird is going to get something for her 
baby to eat — probably a bug or a worm.'' 

p. 7 Text 

p. 8 Text 

p. 9 "There he is!" 

p. 10 "Where is she? She went to look for a worm for him 
but he doesn't know that." 

p. 11 Text 

p. 12 Text 

p. 13 Text 

, 14 Text 

p. 15 "Oh, oh he hasn't learned to fly yrz^ 
p. 16 "See what happened!" 
p. 17 Text 

p. 18 "He didn't get hurt. That's good." 
p. 19 Te::f 

"He's never seen his mother, has he? I wonder if 
he knows what she looks like." 

p. 20 "No, he doesn't. There's his mother getting a worm 
for him but he doesn't know htr." 
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p. 22 *'He's pretty brave to talk to that big cat. The 
cat doesn't look like him, does it? That's not 
his mother." 

p. 25 Text 

p. 26 Text 

p. 27 Text 

'•What do you think that is? (point to tail)" 

p. 28 "Oh, it was the dog's tail (turn back). Look how 
big that dog is 1" 

p. 29 Text 

p. 30 Text 

p. 31 Text 

p. 32 Text 

p. 33 Text 

p. 34 Text 

p. 35 "Poor little bird. He's all rilone." 

p. 36 "Let's see v'here he'll find her." 

p. 37 Text 

p. 38 Text 

p. 39 Text 

p. 40 "Look at the boat way down in the water." 

p. 41 Text 

p. 42 Text 

p. 43 "That plane wasn't his mother, was it?" 

p. 44 "He really doesn't know what a mother bird l(SSks liko, 
doeij he? Now he thinks his niother is ^^eaia shovel/' 

p. 46 Text 

p. 48 Text 

"Did you see what happened? (turn back) The b;=3by bird 
stood on the scoop of the steam shovel and when the 
scoop went up, he did too.'^ 

p. 50 Text 70 
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p. 52 Text 

"He can't get down because he can't fly." 

p. 54 Text 
p, 56 Text 

p. 58 "The bird looks surprised, doesn't he?** 

p. 60 "Do you think he knows that is his mother? He looks 
happy to see her. Let's see." 

p. 62 Text 

''They're both happy to be home together, aren't they? 
Did you see what the mother bird brought for her 
baby to eat? (turn back) A big fat worm." 

Discuss ion 

with mother Home visitor talks over with mother that she will not return 

for three weeks. "We need time to work out new games and 
part of the time our own children are out of school for 
spring vacation." 

Help her plan what she and target child will do until home 
visitor comes back. Give mother the date. 

Final phone conversation with target child and home visitor: 
Home visitor will call child: "Hi, this is Barbara, I 
won t be^able Co come to visit for a while. When I come 
back, we'll talk on the phones like this and you can tell 
me what you have been doing. Okay? I have to har- up now. 
Bye." 



Rationale of the Finn 

The store review was included primarily so that we could see what part 
the mother took in the activity - whether she made suggestions to the child 
or actually played with the child in the store, whether siblings took part, 
how familiar the child was with the store materials, and whether he enioyed 
the activity. ^ 

Telephones were introduced as ^^nother type of imaginary play in which 
the mother could participate with her child, and to encourage conversation 
between mother and child; also, in those homes which had telephones, to give 
the child opportunity to imitate behavior he observed as the mother talked 

^"^^^ '"^ families had telephones, half did not; however,' 
all the children were familiar with telephones. Only one family had had tov 
telephones and these had been broken and discarded.) 

The book Are You y.y Kother? was selected because it is an imaginative 
and imaginary story, a book to assure that books can be fun as well as educational 
Its repetition is enjoyable and gives opportunity for a ch^ld to become familiar 
with the standard lines and to participate in "reading" the story with the mother. 
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A color photograph was taken of the child and, if possible, the mother, 
playing store for several reasons: so the mother and child would have sc:.:>i- 
thing very interesting to them — a picture of themselves — for the mother* 
notebook, and so the project staff would have visual evidence of how the 
mother and child set up the store and used it. 



Home Visitor's Experience 

Store play was quite imaginative. Only one mother did not actively 
participate until urged to do so, this a mother who often shoved little 
interest in participating. In one family the mother had varied the play 
each day, letting her children choose to be a different friend or relarivi 
each time and then asking them who they wanted her to be. Several of tne 
children pretended they were taking groceries home after buying lem, put 
them away, and took care of a family, combining doll play and playing house 
with the store. 

One mother had saved cartons, bags and boxes to add to the store, 
including the child's favorite cereal. She had also stuffed paper in a 
sugar bag to appear full, had taped boxes closed, and had given' the child 
metal discs to use as play money. 

In telephone conversation, the mothers conversed naturally, elaborateci 
on the idea of a party, and ordered things for it over the phone; the 
children, except one who did not speak at all until a later visit, placed 
orders and talked on the phone to the home visitor. Planning a party 
(usually a birthday party for the target child) proved appealing. 

Everyone, including the mothers, enjoyed the book Are You Mv Mother? 
and savored its humor. The home visitor felt this visit was an exceptionally 
successful one. 
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PROGRAM VISIT IX 



Activities 

Talking on toy telephone with child about holiday activities 

Review Are You My Mother? 

The Three Bears book 

Acting the story with stick puppets 

"Johnny Works with One Hammer" song 

Sitnon Says, with action repeated a number of times 

Assignment and questionnaire 

Materials 

The Three Bears , Western Publishing Co., Inc., 1960 
Stick puppets: Mother Bear, Father Bear, Baby Bear 
**Johnny Works with One Hammer'' song sheet 

Questionnaire: check list to guide the mother's appraisal of each activity 

Objectives ^ 
To develop ability to recall a story in proper sequence 

To encourage imaginative play by providing a structured situation in which 

a simple story can be re-enacted 
To reintroduce a familiar activity to give more practice with counting, 

thus widening the range of contexts in which each w^as used 
To focus mother's attention on the specific educational task of teaching 

her child hov to count 
To require child to follow verbil commands with and then without reliance 

on physical cues 

To require child (as Simon) to make up and give simple verbal commands 

Specific Information Included 

Size: little, middle-sized, big, smallest, biggest 

Correspondence between number 1 through 5 and the niomber of times child 
does something 

Detail of the Program Visit 

Initial pleasantries in greeting to family. 

Use phones to call mother and find out what she's been doing, 
ask to talk to child, pick up clues for conversation with child. 

You know I haven't heard Are You My Mother? for a long time. 
Maybe you and mother could read it for me so I could hear it 
again. 

Do you remember the story of the Three Bears and Goldilocks? 
I brought along these stick pupoets to help tell the story. 
This is the big father bear, this is the middle-sized mother 
bear and the little baby bear. And this is Goldilocks. 
Start to read - let children holrl puppets as you read book if 
they wish. Elaborate somewhat on the walking in the woods and 
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Greetings 
Telephones 

Book 

Are You Mv 
Mother? 

Book 

Bear Book 
and Puppets 



the other activities of rhe bears and Goldilocks that vill fit 
in later with puppets aiccr^.. ^fter reaaing book, assign parts 
so story can be act^^d cut, H'^me visitor should play a part 
(two if there is necessity). Hone visitor will add dialogue 
as necessary in her rcle to keep stiry in sequence, but try 
to stc^y in character. She can model voice changes for appropriate 
char.ic:.c.rs she is playing, moving puppets and using expressions 
that vill pretend cereal bowls exist, chairs get broken, beds are 
soft or hard, stairs are climbed, etc- 

Redo story and see if people will play different roles. Try 
and encourage with ''Why don't you play such and such this time/' 

Hamrier Song "I've got a new song for your mother to help you learn/' Target 
child and mother need to be seated for this. Child needs to be 
able to have both feet on the floor. if only large 
chairs are available, target child may be able to manage by 
sitting on edge of chair. Home visitor go through the song with 
motions. Repeat two or three times encouraging mother and 
target child. 

Simon Says Suggest playing Simon Says. Play as you did before to get feel 

of it again. Home visitor model being Simon using a number for 
doing the particular action n times. Start with low numbers 
and work up to five. Use a core of actions to vhich home 
visitor adds her own inspirations, Lse numbers only as far as 
child knows. 
Examples : 

Clap your hands times. 

Stamp your foot . 

Pat your stomach. 

Touch or walk around the table or other furniture. 
Jump . 

Touch your toes . 
Take steps. 



Assignment & 
Questionnaire 



To TC: "I want to talk to your mother a minute to get an idea 



about how you and she like the games we're using.'' To M: 



while you and I are talking TC can play with the game and look 
at some of the books we've read." 



Maybe 



Rationale of the Plan 

This visit followed Spring vacation, so the home visitor had been away 
from families for a period of three weeks (or, for a few families, who had 
had a make-up visit, for tvo vjeeks). The toy telephones left at the preceding 
program were used, for short conversation with the child about what he had 
been doing over the holiday. 

The story of "Goldilocks and the Three Bears" was chosen for telling for 
its familiarity, repetition and simple story line. To provide mothers the 
comfort of a framework we brought (and left) copy of the story as well as 
stick puppets. 
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We reviewed several versions of the story before choosing this particular 
book, and vere von to it because it was simply and colorfully illustrated and 
because its ending is unusuril in the parents' active attempt to improve things 
for the baby bear after Goldilocks' leaving: the parents mend his chair nnd 
make him porridge. This version is also an inexpensive book (less than 
twenty- five cents) commonly shown in supermarkets and discount stores, and we 
hoped that mothers might be able and attracted to consider such books when 
they were choosing a gift for their children. 

Both Johnny Works with One Hanmer aad ?imon Says involve counting, one 
to one correspondence, and following directions, and are more complex than 
the raisin song. 

We wanted to know what families iiad done with various materials and 
apprnflches — and, importantly, we wauued them to have opportunity to think 
about what they were doing and to appraise its usefulness so we prepared 
3 check list. The mother was asked to indicate which of the activities she 
and the child were continuing, whether the child asked to use the materials 
or use of them w^5s initiated by ... :-r{'ier, whether the child worked on them 
alone or with siblings or with the mother's taking part with the child, for 
how long a period of time the mother and child worked with the materials 
and after considering each of the activities presented in the preceding 
eight programs in this manner — which activities the mother had most 
enjoyed and vhich she thought the child had most enjoyed. 

Home Visitor's Exoerience 

In only one family did the home visitor's relationship with the child 
seem adversely affected by the three weeks absence. ITiis child had through- 
out been shy and reluctant to speak, nov/ the relationship had to be rebuilt. 
By the end of the visit he was relaxed and enjoying the activities again, 
although he spoke very little. 

The telephone conversations, using toy telephones, were very brief; they 
served well their purpose of reintroducing the home visitor but provided 
little information about family activities during the holiday. 

The Three Eer<xs puppet activity, chough pre-tested, needed further 
adaptation. It clic rirst family visit the home visitor and the mother acted 
out the story together; then the mother, child and home visitor vent through 
it again. We decided, instead, to give the child a part from the beginning, 
for we found children eager to participate -- to use the puppets, to hold 
them, to manipulate thera — not satisfied just to sit as observers. 

As the home visitor read Goldilocks and the Three Bears , she manipulated 
the puppets, holding up whichever puppet was being referred to in the story 
as she spoke. Then the home visitor took the parts of Goldilocks and Baby 
Bear (the two heaviest parts), the child took Mother Bear, and the mother 
took Father Bear. The second time, the child chose which puppet he wanted, 
boys generally choosing Father Bear and girls choosing Goldilocks. The home 
visitor asked the mother, then, to narrate the story. 
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The story seemed easy and enjoyrible for the mothers to tell, and the 
children enjoyed the puppets immensely. (We found stick puppets much more 
satisfactory than the hand puppets ve had used in our pilot study. Stick 
puppets were handled as the story suggested; hand puppets' manipulation of 
mouth with thumb and four fingers irresistibly suggested biting another 
puppet on an arm or hand an activity distracting to story but delightful 
to children.) 

The song "Johnny Works with One Hammer" was interesting to children and 
mothers, and everyone took part in it, unlike the earlier songs "Old MacDonald 
Had a Farm" and "This is the Way We . . ." 

Evaluative conversation was an extremely valuable activity. Mothers 
took it seriously, were reflective, absorbed and expressive. It was attended 
by two problems, however: First, we underestimated by some twenty minutes 
the time mothers would wish to spend in this appraisal and the home visitor 
became very uncomfortable about taking the mother's attention away from her 
children, while the mother enjoyed answering the questions, apparently 
oblivious to the children's noise or increased restlessness; secondly, our 
plan had been that while the home visitor was talking v7ith the mother, the 
target child could be encouraged to look at books introduced in previous 
visits. This ^^imuly did not work. Auparently the expectation had been sec 
of interaction vith the child around these materials, which pleased us although 
it compounded the immediate difficulty. 

We were also pleased during this program week that two families contacted 
us at the office with some evidence of initiative and at some : ..convenience 
to themselves when they found they could not keep their appointments for a 
home visit. One family was moving and wanted to be sure that the home visitor 
knew where to find them for the next visit, this a family in severe financial 
problem, faced with freezing pines and periodically without electricity or 
gas. In the other family, the mother vho was expecting a baby in May, had 
been given a doctor's appointment which conflicted with the home visit. Her 
husband called when he was in town neither family had a phone in the home 
to ask that the visit be rescheduled. (This mother also told hsr doctor that 
she would like her appointments on a different day of the week because she 
had a Cornell program scheduled on Tuesdays.) 
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PROGRAM VISIT X 

Activities 

Review Three Bear puopets and introduce elaboration 
Review song ''Johnny Works with One Kanimer" 
Read the book The Three Little Pi^s 

Tell the story of The Three Little Pigs using the flannel board 
Rotating library* 
Notebook and assignments 

Materia Is 

The Three Little ?xgs by Margaret Hillert, Follett Publishing Co., 1963 
Some straw, sticks and a brick 

Flannel board and felt objects; brick house (red square, red triangle, 

black chimney) 
wood house (brown square, brown strip) 
straw house (yellow igloo shape) 
green top of tree, brown trunk 
3 pink felt pigs, and a grey wolf 
Set of 5 books*, one of each category: an educatiorai book 

a simpler book for enjoyment 
an inexpensive book (less than 25c) 
an easy-to-read picture book 
a book that is both attractive and more 
difficult to read (with more story 
line) 

Objectives 

To provide practice in storytelling, recounting events in a particular 
sequence 

To encourage imaginative play by providing a relatively structured situation 

in which a story with repetitive lines can be re-enacted 
To motivate the mother to read by letting her choose book to be read 
To encourage her to notice how child responds to book 
To provide a variety of books for mother to see 

To give experience in library procedure*, so mother could more easily 

use community library 
To discuss characteristics of a good book 

To encourage thp V:..:>-'s interest in and analysis of the child's 
preferences jrdi-^g reading material 

Detail of the Program Visit 

Hammer Song "Why don't you" (to mother) "show me how you and TC do the 
Hammer Song?" 

Three Bears "Now you do the story of Goldilocks and the Three Bears for me.'' 
and Goldilocks Home visitor then encourages a spontaneous story using the 

puppets which the family develops related to their own home or 



♦Listing of books included in the rotating library is in th« Appendix 
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experience. This will be a somewhat different story in each 
family. It is based on the bears inviting Goldilocks back to 
play after she ran out of the house. 



Three Pigs ^'Here is a story about the Three Pigs." Read with voice 

change.^ for pigs and wolf. 

1. Comment on straw house (as not very strong and how it was 
easy to blow down). Comment on wood house as a little 
stronger, but not enough to keep wolf from blowing it down. 
Finally on brick house which is very strong . 

2. Bring out straw, sticks and brick. Show how easily the 
straw falls down and the wood house falls apart. How 
strong the brick is. ''Can't blow the brick at all.'* As 
each "house" is built, have child join in blowing it. 

3. Bring out flannel board. 

a. Talk about how we can tell' story of three pigs with it. 
Point out how felt and sandpaper stick to the board. 
Show how a piece of paper won't. Also how various 
materials will or won't stick to child's hand when 
raised and lowered. 

b. Talk about how the various houses fit together and 
what they represent (straw, wood, brick). 

c. HV: "This is the story of the Three Pigs . . ." 
without elaboration of the building aspects. Include 
repetitious phrases like "not by the hair of my 
chinny chin chin',' 'huff and puff and blow the house 
downV 'little pig, little pig, let me come in." The 
^^T^st time it is played home visitor tells story and 
target child is encouraged to build houses. 

The second time target child takes role of the wolf or 
one of the pigs and is encouraged to use the ritual 
language with his part. The story is done more as a 
play with parts. Child also builds houses in addition 
to speaking part. Include sibs if necessary in building 
houses . 

The third time the mother takes over home visitor's role 
and does the play with target child. Both mother and 
child having role? with inclusion of sibs as necessary. 
Home visitor says: "You haven't had a chance to use the 

flannel board with yet." Hint to the mother that 

the target child will imitate her and soon will be able 
to tell much of the story on the flannel board himself. 

Rotating Books left for a week. Mother can choose books she things target 

Library child would like. Point out that this is like a regular library 

and that you vill have more books next week. Show her the process 
of signing card with her name to be put in file. Stamp date due 
in back of book. 
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Rationale of the Plan 



Review of the Three Bears puppet story was intended to give us evidence of 
use and to introduce a variation which we hoped would demonstrate to the mother 
the relative ease of elaborating on such stories. 

The flannel board activity followed the puppets as demonstration to the 
mother of using different materials with similar techniques. Here the child 
would place flannel cutouts on the flannel board in connection with the 
narration of the Three Pigs story, then take the part of one of the characters 
while placing the objects on the board. So it was necessary for the child to 
listen to the story, attend to the mother's narration of it, and understand 
where these items would be placed, while he was a participant in narrating 
and speaking in the story. We hoped also to show that even in this quite 
structured story where things were placed in a certain way each time, there 
could be some variation in placement. We changed the end of the story 
opting for a less violent situation: that is, the wolf was dealt with but 
not killed. After he was stuck in the chimney, he was placed in a cage in 
a zoo . 

The rotating library was intended to introduce additional books and to 
provide the mothers and children with opportunity to choose from a selection 
of books in the home. We purchased four copies of selected books and presented 
them in groups of five. In each group a book primarily "educational": an 
alphabet book or a counting book, a book dealing with geometric shapes in very 
obvious fashion; a humorous book for fun; an animal story; a picture book type - 
one of the taller, v/ider books; and a very inexpensive book which can be purchased 
In a supermarket. From these books the mothers were asked to choose two to 
keep during the week. We were interested in observing how much time they took 
in selecting the book, whether they chose by covers or looked inside the boo<s, 
and how they included the child in the selection process. We hoped that the 
mothers would eventually be motivated to go to a library themselves, both to 
supplement what we brou^^.ht and to get books when we were no longer visiting 
in our program. We also wanted to focus the mother's attention on the rending 
interests of her child(ren) and to get her thinking about books and the child's 
preferences in books. 



Home Visitor's Experience 

This, like the precedi ng vis it , wa s long but not uncomfortably so because 
both mother and child were included in everything. 

In the review of the Three 3aar puppets it was apparent that mothers were 
spending time with the child betxseen visits and that they were eager to help 
the child be at his best when the home visitor came. Even the one or two mothers 
who consistently shov;ed little interest came through in the review portion of 
the program, evidencing change over the sequence of home visits. 
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The flannel board Three Pigs story was very popular and the children 
were able not only to take the speaking parts as required by the story, but 
also simultaneously to put the figures on the board, with the single exception 
of the child who did not yet speak during home visits. He silently and 
correctly manipulated the figures on the board. 

Review of the Hainmer Song was gratifying; except for two children, the 
families visited knew the words and motions and participated enthusiastically 
J jfith their mothers. 

The mother was asked to choose two books from the rotating library and 
was told clearly that the books were for use with both children the target 
child and the sibling. Mothers spent much, much longer in selecting books 
than we had anticipated (the reason this particular program was so long). 
Most went through each book, talked to the child about the pictures, and even 
read the story. (This was in dramatic contrast to our pilot study the previous 
year, in which the mother tended frequently to choose books for a sibling in 
her lap rather than for the target child. Pilot mothers had also hastily, 
without showing much interest or discrimination, chosen by the picture on 
the book's cover, and quickly returned to conversation with the home visitor.) 
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PROGE^ VISIT XI 



Activities 

Review the story of The Three Little Pigs using the flannel board 

Give the mother and child a copy of the book The Three Little Pigs upon 

which our flannel board story was based 
Spin and Go number game 
Rotating library 

Notebook and mention that a walk will be taken outdoors next week 
Materials 

The Three Little Pigs , by Margaret Hillert, Follett Publishing Co., 1963 
Spin and Go: five foot vinyl square, divided into four areas; spinner 
Rotating library 

Spin and Go instructions (for the mother's assignment book) 
Ob^p.ctives 

To provide practice in the correspondence between a spoken number and 

the corresponding set (number of balls) 
To model giving the child information, i.e., about the number of balls, 

rather than testing him, if he is not sure 

Specific Information Included 

Numbers: one to four, association of number of objects with spoken 
number, counting 

Detail of the Program Visit 
Spin and Go 1. Lay out mat, 

2. First person stands on center square and spins. 

3. He spins and counts the number of balls his spinner stops on, 

4. If his spinner has stopped on number one, he may move 
(walk, hop, crawl, jump) to number one. If it stops on 
any other number, he lias to v/ait for his next turn and 
try again. 

5. Person may move to number two square when he spins a two 
and so on for number three and four square. 

6. When a child reaches number four, he's made it to home and 
the game ends. It may continue until all children have 
reached number four square. 

Rationale of the Plan 

Reviewing the Three Pigs permitted observation of the mother's handling its 
directions, including the siblings, and acting as model to her children's learning, 
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The Spin and Go game was designed to introduce actual numerals to the 
child and to connect them with the meaning of numbers. The game consist 
of a five foot square of white vinyl, divided by black tape into a baseball 
diamond, the four areas numbered in red one, two, three and four. The child 
was asked to take a cardboard spinner which we had designed and spin it 
until it stopped on a numeral. On the spinner the numerals were accompanied 
by the appropriate number of dots so a child unfamiliar with the numerals 
could discover them by counting the dots. The play, then, depended on 
numbers in order: one must spin a one to begin, then he must get a tv;o, 
three and finally a four. When he had finished and spun a four he had won. 
In this, as in our other games, we had a first winner, second winner, etc., 
and the game was played until everyone could win: the aim not competition 
with another person, but the individual's completion of the task. And we 
mentioned that aim to the mother. 

The rotating library was included, of course, as ongoing: a series of 
five presentations from which the mother could choose two books each week. 

Discussion at the end of the visit was to summarize in the notebook how 
often the mother had worked on each activity with the child, and to prepare 
for the next week's program, a short walk "to discover some signs of spring." 

Home Visitor's Experience 

There was conscious attempt in this home visit to provide correct 
information to the child, rather than letting him flounder, to be unsure 
of the answer, or to guess at answers if he had no information at his 
disposal. Information giving was particularly easy to demonstrate in the 
Spin and Go game, since it was a rule of the g.^me that if the child did not 
know immediately what number he had on the spinner the mother was to tell 
him. .'Similarly, in the Tnree Pigs activity, the mother was urged to suggest 
words to a child who forgot a speaking part. In every case the children were 
able to perform the Three Pigs story, had mastered its required ritual 
language, nnd the mothers had seen that they had and that the children were 
enjoying the experience of knowing a story and repeating it using the flannel 
board. Their eloquence was apparent when they retold the story for the home 
visitor. 

Again, this activity presented strong contrast between our pilot study 
and this study: pilot mothers had not prepared the child, and apparently did 
not feel the importance of really working with the child until he had mastered 
the story. Perhaps they weren't given enough information how to do this. 
In the pilot project, mothers had sought a social relationship with the home 
visitor, looking forward to the visit each week as a time when she would talk 
with the home visitor, and the work with the child ^.-as often incidental although 
it did take place. In this project, the approach was also mother-child 
centered but the mother understood that the purpose 'of the visit was for her 
to work with her child. Information given and suggestions made by the home 
visitor were made as part of the nrogram, as comments here and there, and were 
brief and to the point: Comments such as ''If he di^esn't know the answer, we'll 
tell him right away," and then doing it. For example, in the initial 
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presentation of the Three Pigs story, if the child was trying to tell the 
story and gave only a partial line or a fragment of a line (e.g., instead 
of saying "not by the hair of my chinny chin chin' you're the uoif and you 
can't come in," if the child just s?id "chinny chin"), the home visitor would 
repeat the entire ph-'ase and say to the child "Now let's see if you can say 
it.*' Apparently mothers had carried this on through the week, foll'^wing 
this model, because children unable to perform in this role at the initial 
visit were able to do so in this one. 

Spin and Go was learned easily by all children who had learned to count. 
Two children were still unsure of counting: one whose gain in the program 
vas not as rcip id as many of the other children, was lost in this oarLiculnr 
game, although he enjoyed it; the other evidenced no interc^:t ia 'iciy games. 
(His mother similarly had no enthusiasm for games, although she r^r ;oycd 
reading the stories.) 

VJhen the rotating library books were brought out t^-*] vere a^ain studied 
and assigned by the niothers as they had been the fiirt wrek; again, the home 
visitor vas encouraged at their response. 
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PROGlU'il \'13)T XII 



Activitiiis 

See and Touch Book 

Walk outdoors near the house to see 
- signs of spring 

objects of various textures 
Rotating library 
Assignment book 



Materials 

See aivd Touch --a proj ec t-raade book, each nage illustrating hard, soft, 
rough or smooth texture by an appropriate material attached to a 
simplf line drawing; not text 

Pail tc ..rJIect outdoor material 

Objectives 

To encourage mother to pi >vide her own comments on the pictures, since 
there is no text 

To require child to describe objects in terms of overlapping dimensions 
To encourage abstrricting descriptive dimensiona from a set of concrete 
obj ec ts 

To encourage mother to have child apply newly- learned labels to his 
environment by asking him to think of other objects with a certain 
texture 

model giving information to child about surroundings 
To ask child to supply newly- learned labels in a nev; context 



Specific Information Included 

Textures: soft, hard, rough, smooth 



Detail of the Program Visit 

See and Show See and Touch book to mother and child with comments as 

Touch ^ outlined. The home visitor will attempt to find something in 

the room illustrative of each texture described and will 

comment on it. 

Comments to be used with presentativ. i of See and Touch book: 

Cover: ''This is the See and Touch book. What do you see when you 
look through the window? A kitten." (open cover) 

p. 1 "The kitten feels soft (stroke fur and encourage child to do 
so too). You have something that feels soft like this: 
your (doggie, kitty, hair),*' 

p. 2 "That's a lamp. It feels hard (knock against base of lamp 

with fingers). The kitty is soft (flip back) but this is 

hard (flip to lamp). The floor is hard (point to floor of 
room) 
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p. 3 "See the road? lliis feels rough. Does your driveway 
feel rough? Sf-j who's down there? A rabbit/' 

p. 4 "That was rough ? nd these glasses feel smooth. (flip 
back and forth) This is smooth, too." 

p. 5 "Here are some things that are hard and rough. The 
whiskers cire rough. Did you ever feel your daddy's 
whiskers? He has his hammer. He's going to pound some 
nails in that wood and make something." 

p. 6 "And these things are soft. The soap is soft and smooth 
and the tcv;el is soft and rough. (feel and have child 
feel) Do you know what she's going to do wash her 
hands. Tlien what will she do? Dry her hands." 

p. 7 "These are different kinds of hard things. Tliat was 

(girl's name - flip back to page 6) back here washing her 

and hjre's (boy's name - page 7) going swimming. 

The sand is rough, /-.^.d there's a real sponge. The kind 
that you find in the ocean. These shells are rough and 
hard and these are smooth and hard. This is a star 
fish." 

p. 8 "Ti.cse are different kinds of soft things. This is real 
wool. It came from a real sheep. The boy's shirt i 
soft and so are his hoots." 

Back "Later on we'll put somethirrg in here (in pocket for 
cover colorf orms ) ." 

Walk Invite everyone out for a walk. If mother won't go out, get her 

at least to stand on the porch and watch. 

Ask the child how he knows it is no longer winter by looking out- 
doors and by going outdoors. Help him answer the question. Look 
outside for signs of spring, leaves, buds, grass, early f lovers, 
absence of snow. Also feel of things such as bark of a tree, side 
of the house, stones, steps, grass blade, and note colors. 

Rationale of the Plan 

The See ^nd Touch book was designed, printed and illustrated by our staff, 
because we could not find a book already published which developed the idea of 
texture as we wished. We sought clear, descriptive discrimination; we found in 
the books we reviewed fanciful labels vrhich described without discriraina t ir.g 
squishy, spongy and bumpy which we feared might confuse a child beginning 
to attach verbal symbols to how an object feels, and a mother who had trouble 
reading and who would rely heavily on the pictures and on recall of the home 
visitor's reading. 
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The book we developed was printed on poster board of various colors. The 
illustrat^' oas were simple line drawings in black ink. There was very brief 
text opposite each picture labeling the main subject in the picture and the 
texture or textures represented. We used only four labels: rough, smooth, 
hard, soft. Materials of appropriate texture were glued on the pictures: 
e.g., white fur on the drawing of the cat. The book moved from soft to hard 
to rough to smooth, then used illustrations which combined two textures. 
A poster board pocket was stapled to the back cover to hold colorforms 
through whiuh the child would later look at each page, effecting change 
in its color. 

Our pilot study had included a long walk with each family early in the 
fall when the autumn colors were at their peak, an activity which used the 
area's natural beauty for pleasure and te ching. In the present study, the 
circumstances were different: the rural areas we were visiting were not in 
the lovely wooded hill country of the previous study; the season was cold, 
slushy erirly spring. Still we wished to lure the mother into using whatever 
ve could in her immediate en\j .ronment that could be enjoyed with her child. 
In these rural isolated homes, mothers with small babies seldom left the 
house c^t all during daylight hours; it was common practice to keep the baby 
in the house until he could be sent out to toddle around ou:side the house 
on his own. We had no illusions about changing this pattern. We onl^' ! uped 
to enable the child to see and to pick a dandelion, a blade of grass or pick 
up a colored stone, and to attach the mother to the experience by enc oar agin;, 
her to allow this object to he brought to her and to commenc on it .o tht 
child, noticing its color or texture. 

Home Visitor's Experience 

Most walks outdoors were very brief. All of the mothGrs came as fa^ 3.3 
the door to v?tch, but only half of them would go 01:1; .'-jn-^ walk with us. Ih^j 
home visitor Jid not apply great pressure to g^c them out, emphasizing insleaa 
their reacting to what the child discovered while he was u'ltr^ide. The chi idren 
were delighted with the walk; several mothers reported the lollowing week chat 
the child had been bringing things in and exploring textures b- a inoo'/rs and 
out daily. 
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PROGRAM VISIT XIII 



Activi tie i 

Spin and Go (review and innovate) 

Frosting cookies and crackers 

See and Touch book Creview) 

See and Touch book with colorforms 

Rotating Library 

Assignment 

Materials 

A one pound hex of graham crackers (sauare) c3nd vanilla wafers (round) 
Frosting equipment : confectioners ' sugar, food coloring, paper cups , 

plastic spoons and knives, paper plates 
Colorforms 

Objectives 

To illustrate to mother how child's participation in an ordinary house- 
hold activity can be structured 

To demonstrate that a household activity can be educational to child 
since it provides many opportunities for incidental teaching 

To model explaining color mixing processes to the child 

Specific Information Included 
Shape: round, sauare 

'^.olor: red, yellow, blue, green, orange, purple 



Detail of the Program Visit 

Spin and Go Play game as before, emphasizing the counting of the dots and 
(Review) moving to the appropriate numeral sqv i. A.* an added dimension, 

encourage players to choose beforeha*: f:iie way they are going 
to "GO" (examples: jumping like a frog, tiptoeing like a > g, 
crawling like a snake, hopping like a bunny, lumbering like ar 
elephant, etc.) 

osting Mix frosting for cookies. Move stuff to kitchen table or where 

Cookies mother would like the mixing done. The following should indicate 

to mother that this is the kind of activity that the child can 
help to set up, and help do and can clear up v'ith mother su^ 
vising afterv-ard. 

Bring out the equipment and include family (especially mother) in 
organizing the materials. Include children and mother in opening 
boxes and setting up dixie cups. Talk to mother about the kind 
of frosting you are planning to use. Indicate that milk can be 
used for creamier frostin; , but that water is fine. 

Home visitor does the measuring of sugar, water and coloring, 
llie mother is included in this process by encouraging her to 
help children mix up the frosting in the cups. 
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Mix only a few cups at a time - Ukv- '^ellow and blue. Then 
enjoy what happens when you combine "^le contents of both cups 
in a third cup. Frost (round like a circle . . . square like 
the square pig houses or squares on Spin and Go). Do this 
where it is appropriat(i. before or during the actual frosting. 

Mix yellow and blue for green 

Mix blue and red for purple 

Mix red and yellow for orange 
If possible leave on plate one of each color and color mixture 
to talk about in review when activity is over. Leave to the 
mother's discretion when and where the children are to eat 
these morsels. f they are eating all the time where you are 
making the cookies and crackers, home visitor could suggest 
it would be good to leave one of each kind on the plate so 
that they could see how many colors they have made when 
activity is all done. Suggest saving some for older sibs 
and father as a surprise. Also a party at lunch time or at 
supper time . 

Colorforms While the child is frosting the last of his cookies, bring out 

colorforms and look at them, coiranenting on what color they are 
if child does not know them or recognize them in this new form 
and conr^^xt 

a. Look at things in the room and through the window using 
the colored paper 

Yellow makes the world look like there's more sunshine 
Red — gives a pink look to the sky 
Blue — makes things look bluer 

b. Take one colorform at a time and go through the See and 
Touch book noting the changes that take place when child 
looks through them at the separate pages. Using colorform 
on the same color page creates a more intense color 
(darker, brighter) . 

Yellow colorform on blue page light green 
Blue colorform on yellow dark green 
' Blue colorform on red purple 

Red, yellow or f'ue colorform on white cat changes the 
color of the cat 
Draw references to whnt happened during the frosting activity 
where possible in using the colorforms. 

Rotating 
Librv ry 

Assignment Paste selected objects from wjlk outdoors on one page and the 

Notebook colored circles and squares on another page. 



Rationale of the Plan 

We sought to illustrate shapes, primary colors, and their Tuixiiig to produce 
secondary colors through the frosting activity as well as the use of the color- 
forms . 
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We had ia our pilot project introduced four shapes: square, circle, 
rectangle and triangle, and found mothers completely confused by triangle 
and rectar.:3le. So we decided to present only two shapes: circle and square 
to begin. The crackers ond cookies used wer? referred to as squares and 
circles respectively. Follow up could deraons'.rate that unbroken graham 
crackers are rectangles. 

In the pilot: study we had baked cookies and frosted them and learned: 

1) that the ovens used in the homes were often not reliable for baking 
so the plan for enjoyment became instead an ordeal of watching 
every minute to keep cookies from burning or, in one case, settling 
for warm dough. 

2) that organization, planning, preparing, baking and frosting cookies 
to include the target child and siblings was too complicated a 
requirement of the mother. 

In this study, cookies and crackers were already cooked; the icing was 
easily mixed (we used confectioners' sugar in each of several containers with 
water and coloring added and found that a two, three or four year old could 
mix these easily with a separate stirring utensil in each container. This 
basic organizational set up could be easily replicated by the mother when the 
home visitor was not present. 

Ways of teaching number as well as shape and color in the cracker activity 
could be easily se^n because crackers could not only be counted on the plate, 
"^ut a certain number could be set aside for each member of the family. 

Home i/isitor's Experience 

^ p:obl*>m which had emerged over time truly surfaced in this visit: the 
chlidi.-e.i kkt " the home visitor would be bringing something new each week and 
looked f .cr/a'd to it, so they had b ?me less interes'.rd in review and wanted, 
instead, to g^t into the new things. Two mothers this week threatened to hit 
their children if they didn't review; the order of activities was rearranged, 
and children were quite willing to review activities when they were later in 
the program visit. 

The cracker and cookie frosting activity was the most popular activity 
of any ^^isit. It was easy to show the mothers that even one and a half year 
olds could be instructed in how to spread colors on circles and squares .ind 
that if the youngest child had his own cup of frosting, he could eat from it 
as wello The color forms followed very nicely. 

For several families, because of their illness or the home visitor's, 
visits twelve and thirteen were combined. They represent a congenial grouping 
of textures, shape and color. 
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PROGRAM! VISIT XIV 



Activities 

Read Scarry's Best Word Book Ever 
Sort boxes 

Ask the mother about the use of colorfonns and the book See and Touch 
durin the week 

Rotating library (talk with the mother about public library near her home) 
Mother's assignment notebook 

Have the child draw a picture using the paper and crayons provided by 
the home visitor 

Materials 

Best Word Book Ever by Richard Scarry, Golden Press, N.Y., 1969. 
Sort box: small box with a texture designation (rough, smooth, hard, 

soft) printed one on each side and with sample of that texture 

glued beside the word 
Box of eight large crayons 
Pad of 8^ X 11 white naper 

Reinforcements to put child's drawing in mother's notebook 
Objectives 

To model using a book in an i nforr.i t ion- giving style, discussing with 

the child obj^^trs in the book 
To give practice in relating veal and play experir -s to materials in 

a book 

To model a way of asking questions without undue press for response 
To give the child practice in answering questions 

To give practice guessing what an action represents, and asking for 
and giving hints 

To give mother experience in an asycimetrical role situation of just 

watching and helping the child when necessary 
To give the mother practice in immediately giving ^^erbal reinf orceir.ont 

of her child's activity 
To give the child practice in c"*,.Tssif icatior. of objects in terms of a 

descriptive dimension 

Specific Information Included 

Textural labels: soft, hard, roup.h, smooth 

Detail of the Program Visit 

Ii!croduce book as one for target child and mother to look at and 
talk about. "This is a book that i:> enjoyed by children of all 
ar;es. Babies like to see the pictures, older children can Leii 
what the pictures are and four -nd five year olds can talk about 
the pictures and te • . o. about them. Older children enjoy 

the pictures too.'^ 

Look at the cover and elriborate on '^he -^'.rc.ire (descriptive as to 
what is going on and specific in tcr:^3 of colors, names of 
animals, roles they are playing, etc.) 

35 



Scarry's Be j t 
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Inside cover - Pick out a fev; figures to talk about, pointing 
out the picture and the label; elaborate .is 
appropriate. (Pointing out the picture is for 
both the mother and target child. Pointing to 
the word is modeling for the mother to road the 
labels to the target child) 

Title page - Label with little elaboration. Enjoy the M>IMM 

sound that makes the words sound a little alike, 
but indicate they are all different things. 

Table of - Indicate that this page is for mr"hers and that 

contents by using it ^he mother can find out what page 

something is on, which is helpful in such a 

larp;e book. 

The following pa^es are suggested as relating to experiences the 
families have had within our program as well as modeling different 
parts of the book. Tliey are also fairly easy for the mothers to 
elaborate on. These pages are suggested only. It is conceivable 
that in looking at the book, the child nay become interested in 
looking at other pages. Certainly this should not be discouraged 
iind it does not: change the objectives of the program. Each page 
has something to offer in terms of labeling, elaboration and 
conversa t ion. 

The strength of the book (as well as its weakness) lies in the 
ability of the mother to label and elaborate (make associat. ^ns 
with past experiences, color, number, texture categories and 
new material, etc.) on the pictures. Whether the morher can 
uiie the book effectively as a teaching tooj. and a pleasurable 
experience with her child, depends on the capability of the 
mother, how well our past programs have prepared her, and the 
effectiveness of the home visitor in modeling the wide teaching 
possibilities of the book, ^--'hen lookinv^ at the pages, encourage 
the mother as well as the children to label and elaborate on 
the pictures as chey relate to things the family has done as 
a unit or things the home visitor knc^ws they have done in the 
prog.ram. Enjoy their participation ar i comments. 

p. 8 The New Day - label and elaborace. Describe Little f^abv') 
Bear's activities relating wher'=^ appropriate to their own 
lives or the new way Mother and target child played v/ith 
the Bear Duppets. 

Indicate that this is a different kind of book. Ench 
page has different things to Calk about and look at "o 
they can open the book anywhere. 

p. 16 Farm page (association with pig barn. Old MacDonald , 

The Little Farm ), Label and elaborate as appropriate. 

p. 24 The Supermarket. (Visit to Supenna::'/e t and playing 
Supermarket) . 
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Trip (Supermarket trip). 

Kitchen (frosting circles ^nd squares). 

Things We Do (page on which we based Guess What I'm 
Doing.) It introduces a now type of activity 
related to the Scarry book, and introduces another 
dimension to the book. 

a) First look at and comment on the illustrations. 
Read the caption, act out each. 

b) Introduce guessing game "Let's pretend to do some 
of these things, I'll do one and you gucs;s." 
Demonstrate some of the "What to do" from Scarry 
page, and all part icipa te , not being bound by 
sitting on chairs. Take turns acting out a scene 
from this page, with other participants guessing 
which it was. 

Sort Boxes Done to model an activity based on materials available in the 

home. And to irodel a general type of activity based on a book 
that includes c Meeting, sorting in categories, and labeling 
based on texLf':3 clues. 

Words on the box are written in green, bl'^o , purpi ' a^d pink 
to reinforce color recognition if opportunity .;ri.3es. 

1. This activity can be done in conjunction with the See ana 
Touch re /iew (colorforms) c using the See and Touch book 
as a base of reference. 

2. Look at and talk about the box, referring t^^ similar 
textures in the See and Touch book. Notice the textures 
glued on the box. Indicate that the game is to go around 
the house collecting small things that will fit in the 
box. Include mother here by asking her if she would help 
target child collect a few things to put in the box now 
like from the kitchen or living room. (Possible things 

■ easily available might be spoon, kleenex, pencil, cracker, 
broom straw, plastic bag, soap, paper towel.) Collect a 
few things and then empty them on table top and sort them 
according to soft and hard first. Then rcugh and smooth. 

3. Have child cover his eyes with hand, feel of an object 
guess name of object and texture. Take turns with children, 
home visitor and mother doing this. Le sure to have mother 
say "that's right" or "try again" to child. Explain thai:, 
this is necessary as he von't be able to tell whether he 
has given the correct response as his eyes are closed. 

4. Suggest that target child and mother collect more things 
during the week and sort them together to show to home 
visitor next week. The outdoors could be included for 
collecting . 
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1. Tell cl\ild home visitor would like to talk to mother for 
n few minures. AiJk target child (or children) to make a 
picture while ihcy are talking Co put in the mother's 
notebook. Model getting children started on the project, 
passing out paper, dividing up crayons, etc. Mention to 
mother 'Wien I do this with ray children I always tear off 
Just one sheet at a time from the pad, don't you? Then 
they don't write a little on each sheet and use the whole 
pad at once," 

2. Collect rotating library books, and discuss possibilities 
of using the public library from now on, 

3. When discussion is completed, or when it becomes necessary, 
look at and praise the child's scribbling and put the page 
in the mother's notebook. Suggest that target child make 
some others during the veek and encourage mother to tape 
them on the wall for everyone to enjoy • . . if she will. 
In this scribbling exercise the home visitor is trying, to 
model giving the child something, hopefully pleasurable, 
to do when urother needs to be busy; nnd to praise and lend 
encouragement to the child's effort. Home visitor will 
also model answering child's questions and encourage child 
to continue activity while mother is busy . . , rather tiian 
cutting off communication with child. Home visitor will 
careful not ro usurp the mothers in this. If the activity 
does not work to keep child happy during home visitor and 
mother's conversation, home visitor may have to terminate 
conversation quickly, particularly if mother becomes tripped 
and tries in old ways to keep child from interfering. Such 
a situation would undermine what the program has been trying 
to accomplish in getting the mothers to talk and work with 
their children. 

Important Note When the home visitor arrives for the visit, she will ask 

how successful the frosting of the squares and circles 
was during the week. She will ask whether th.e children 
po.emed more familiar with their colors. She will then 
suggest that next week home visitor is going to bring a 
game where it is necessary to know the colors in order to 
play. She will t^ll the mothers tactfully that this veek 
it would biv p good Idea to mention colors a lot. Such as 
'^lliat's a blue swea:er you are wearing." "Look at that 
green grass/' "That is a yellow dandelion." She will 
indicate that children learn faster by hearing the colors 
named and pointed out to them rather than asking them "What 
is this color?" and so on. Once they know the color by 
having it pointed out to them many times, they have really 
learned it. 
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Crayons and 
Paper and 
Conversa t ion 
with Mother 
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Rationale >r the Plan 



Scarry's Best Word Rook Kvo r w;.is chosen bocnuse it contains n wide 
variety of pictures ^ind information in a form appealing to children of 
varied ages and to jdults. It :.s a harder book for the mother to use than 
those in previous proi^rams because it depends on eliciting conversation from 
the mother and giving her an opportunity (and responsibility) to give much 
information to the child by describing and discussing the pictures. At 
this point in the program we fel*: chat the mother was compotent in the 
earlier taskn of showing and reaui "ig books to the children, so ve felt that 
they •^eve rc^^dy for a book of thib nature. 

It is a kind of chi Siren' s |.>icture encyclopedia. Each page is filled 
with anir/.i^.s takiiig the part of people and performing human activities. 
One page :.s devoted to farm life, sho\ang typical farm activities; one to 
kitchen, another to rooms in a house; another to counting (on this page 
objects are pictured in various catego7:ies in groups cf one to twenty); 
there ai pnges containing pictures of flowers and of various birds, with 
the namco of each object listed beneath the picture. 

The sort box activity was an elaboration on the theme of texture and 
used a plain covered square cardboard bor. of medium size (actually small 
shipping cartons in which eyeglasses vere shipped to local optical companies, 
donated by them to our project), with a word hard, soft, rough or smooth ~- 
and appropriate material glued on each of lug four sides. The child and tlie 
mother were to collect objects from around the house, any object small, enough 
to place in the box; then to empty the contents of the box on the table too, 
and go through them to match object textures to the four labelled textures. 
The mother was urged ro feel the materials and have the child feel them, compare 
them with the materials on the sides of the box, to ideni.ify it for him if he 
could not, to say for examp'x-* "this is hard" ant^ i.lii.:, nelp him to categorize 
the object. 

A further step v-as for the child to close his eyes and cover them with 
one hand and guess if he could what e.ich ^Lject was or identify its texture, 
then the child would be blindfolded aa<t x.ould try again. /.c had found in pre- 
test that some children were frightened at btjing immediately blindfolded, so 
this was a slower, easier introduction. 

And finally we introduced crayons and paper as an expressive art pxnerience 
.1? Ingful to young children and not familiar to these families. If thev had 

^ crayons, it was vith a coloring book. That activity may be helpful 
to reading and writing, developing eye-hand coordination and fine, small ha: d 
muscle. . V,e wished 'jo augment that experience. 

Simultaneously, the home visitor vould be talking with the T.other about 
going to the local library to get books for the child in addition to those of 
the rotating library (and instead of the rotating libr.jry when the prograrri had 
ended). We planned then to have the home visitor v.ake occasional approving 
comments to the child during this conversation with the mother, to discuss the 
drawing with the mother and child after it was completed, and to put it into 
the assignment notebook along with the samples of program activities that had 
been carried on durinf' the previous weeks. 
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Home Visitor's Experience 



The strntegy of int rcuiuc tny, a new activity first nnd then revlewin.; ;? 
previous activity worked uell. No children ohjocted to review once they had 
seen vhat the new lt:e[iis were. Scarry's Rest Word Book c>^er successfully 
elicited interest and promijied to become a conversation Dook. 

One mother shewed the home visitor photographs which she had taken while 
her children were icing crdckers and wafers left in the home by the home 
visitor in Visit Kill. (This was very like the home visitor's taking pictures 
of the children pl/iyint: store in Visit IX.) This same mother also mentioned 
that the children had seleCreJ cookies, alter frosting them, for their father's 
lunch box and that he had taken them to work. 

The guessing ^,nme related to Scarry's book vas only partially successful: 
children enjoyed it, cnuld corrt^ctly identify the iT.itations of the mother or 
the home visitor, ti- found their own turn to perform confusing. They tended 
either to rcp.Mt tl:- .itation just done or if they had another idea to 
announce what they wcie going to do and then do it, rather than keeping it 
secret and letting people guess. 

Tvo of the ten children rem;uning in the study had collected objects out- 
doors during the voek and the mother had prepared them to teil the home visitor 
the texture in each object. 

Tlie indoor activity vent veil, the child quite comfortable at covering 
his eyes and guessing. Children showed their crayon drawings, their mothers 
praised them and, following the leaa of the home visitor, put the drawings 
in the notebook. The home visitor asked the child to draw a picciire for her, 
as eviduace that she also valued the child's Production. 

There was discussion on this visit about the nearest public library and 
about overcoming problems of getting there. For only one family was the library 
within walking distance (one mile), and the mother expressed no inclination to 
walk there. For other families, the mothers neither drove nor saw anyone else 
willing to drive them there- 

These mothers Left the house infrequently: there was some visiting among 
relatives, some grocery shopping, little else. 

Our hope is that a few will venture to a library, and that most of :he 
children will be permitted to bring books hom.e from the school library. 
(Under-privileged families are frequently not allowed to take books from the 
school, because books* get torn or lost). We have seen that, during our 
program, families have valued books and learning materials and have learned 
(with one possibi-,: 3xc-^!^tion) that things had to be given some orderly care 
to be available for use and enjoyment by the child. 



PROGRAM VISIT XV 



Acttvitiefl 

Review sort boxos 
Revlo^-/ Scarry's Best 
'Icviav the game "Cue 
Tntroav*ce a gdme "Go 
C ') lec 



Word Rook Ever 



s V.'hat 
Fish'' 

rotating library books 



I'm Doing" (based on Host Word Book Ever) 



M.: th^^i' 's nssignment notebook 
Ask about the child's coloring of pictures 

Materials 

Fish game - 40 cards 

5 sets of 4 squares in 5 colors (yellow, blue, green, brown, pink) 
5 sets of 4 circles in 5 colors (red, yellow, orange, blue, purple) 
Four 16" wooden card holders made oi 1" x 3-V" select pine, anrJ 
slanted-cut leiv' ^ Uw i .t* to hold cards 



Extra fish Crird for 



's notebook 



Objectives 

To require and 
language in c 
. To encournge n )L. 

Specific Infomiatlor J 
Shape: circle. 
Colors: red. 
Counting: cvia i 



ciniple labeling of shapes and colors and ritual 
Dy child's getting cards and sets of four) 
give the child inform.^ '^n he needs to play the game 



r 'iciu^ied 
3 q " 'i e 

'.ow, blue, green, orange, brown, purple, pink 
. jagh four, one through ten 



Detail of the Program Visit 



FISH 



As the Fish Game is going to last 20 to 25 minutes, it is 
suggested that Fish be first in the visit with the three 
parts of the review done as there is time. 

Fish Game 

Introduce the new game called FISH. Arrange the cards by color 
sets of squares and circles so that it is easy to show the family 
that there are four cards of each color and that there are two 
shapes. Put on the table similar to the following: 




blue 




green 




yellow 




b lue 



O 



orange 
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In order to be sure of the child's level of ability and to nake 
sure that he understands the shapes and colors, the home visitor 
goes through the following steps, with the cards on the table in 
the pictured order. 

1. Identify the shapes circle and square at least to the 
point where he can recognize that they are two different 
shapes. It is likely that, having done the colorforms and 
the frosting, this will not be a problem. 

2. Point out the squares across all colors. "This is a green 
square." "This is a yellow square/' "This is a blue square." 

3. Point out the circles across all colors in the same manner. 

4. Identify the yellow as having two shapes circle and square. 

5. Identify the blue color as having the same two shapes. Both 
step 4 and 5 are to differentiate between circles and squares 
of the same color. This may be fairly simple if they are sure 
of what a square and what a circle look like as discussed in 
step 1 above. 

6. Identify the green square and orange circle as in the frosting 
of the circles and squnres, (This step is included if child 
is unsure of colors and to review green and orange after 
making such a point over the two yellows and the two blues 

in different shapes.) 

7. Play the game with these six sets (24 cards). 
Playing the ^.-^^me 

1. When home visitor feels everyone is ready, she mixes up the 
cards and indicates while she is doiag it tnat she is 
mixing up the sets. 

2. Then she deals everyone five cards one nt a time to each 
player. This also helps mix up the cards. To further 
reinforce this method of dealing, as well as model a way 
older sibs could take this role, she could say "one for you, 
one for you, etc. . . . two for you, two for you, etc. . . •" 
until everyone has five cards. 

3. Bring out the card holders and show how to put cards in 
holder facing player and tell them we must "hide our cards" 
and keep it a secret from other players what we have. 

4. Model asking for card by the color as well as the shape. 
Example: "Johnny, do you have any red circles?" "Do you 
have any more red circles?'* if child doesn't have any, 
tell him he can say ''GO FISH" and home visitor takes a 
card from the unused stack. 
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5. 



Help players as necessary. 



6. When home visitor or mother or a child has four cards ot the 
same color , and shape - that is a set. They can put it face 
up in front of their card holder. Linjoy counting the four 
cards and the ^^ccorr plishment of getting a set. 

7. If a person gets out of cards either by making a set or 
having all of his cards asked for, he immediately can draw 
another card from the Fish pile. 

8. Children may have difficulty remembering that they may have 
another turn when they receive what they have asked for. 
They may also forget to GO FISH. Point out to mother that 
she may need to remind child of these things. 

9. There are no winners per se. Enjoy counting up the completed 
sets in front of each player when all the cards are in sets. 
Home visitor can model counting up the number of sets in front 
of each person which is a subtle counting exercise that may go 
beyond the number five when the families are using the completed 
decks of UO cards. 



Play the game a second time 



If child is very familiar with both the colors and shades used in 
playing the game the first time (either before or after playing 
the game) add the red circles and the :pi.ak squares for playing che 
game the second time. Go through identifying the red with the 
colorforms or cookies and the pink with pigs on the flannel board 
before playing. 

If child is not ready to add the red and pink cards, leave these 
cards behind with the mother to :3dd to the g?.me when she thinks 
the child is ready. Indicate the ue.thod of helping the child to 
learn colors by telling him during the game (not having hira guess) 
and to add the new cards when ha knows the other colors. Fne 
brown squares and purple circles are the final two sets in the 
40 card game. Tne mother can add them during the week. 



Scarry ' s 
Best Word 
Book Ever 



Review book by asking target child and mother to show home visitor 
one of target child's favorite pages in the same way they did it 
during the week. Kenticn that they don't have to do the same 
pages home visitor showed them during last home visit. Notice 
what page is chosen and the style of the mother in using it. 



Guess What Home visitor will ask mother and target child and sibs to plaV 

I'm Doing game as they played it daring the week. Participate by '^that's 

game a good one^* type of praise. As we do not wish to discourage 

mother or target child's efforts, home visitor will not model 
any imitations when they are all throrgh but could join in the 
game as a real participrjnt if there was a greal deal of difficulty 
on the mother's pari: to guide the game. This is not likely to 
happen. 
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Sort 
Boxes 



Child -ould show home visir;or wh.it new things, Lf any, he nnd 
mother collectrad over the week and could sort chem and label 
them for home visitor. 



Convers<Ttion, Look -^t th-j notebook and, if not done earlier, inquire about 
Notebook child's coloring. Collect rotating library books and pursue 

library conversation if mother and home visitor desire to 
think further about hov mother might vork out goin^^ to the 
public library. Ask which books mother and child (ren) liked. 

Rationale of the x'^lan 

The Fish Garce was intended to tie together the learning of shape, color, 
and number^ presented in previous visits. We wished the cards to be of scurd 
material, so \ce made them ourselves of poster board, and pasted on them 
construction paper figures of a circle or a squnre (yellow, blue, green, brov 
and pink for squares, yellov, blue, red, orange and purple for circles, for a 
total of eight colors). And, since ve thought these would be difficult for a 
small child to hold in his hands, we made wooden card holders consisting of a 
straight piece of pine T' x 3'^ and 16"' long witih a simple slanted cut through 
the center of one sice to hold the card. So the child could easily manage 
his cards, conceal then from the other players, and turn the entire holder 
toward his mother if he needed help. 

This game required the use of ritual language imbedded in the gane it- 
self, and required simple labeling of shanes and colors (multi-dimensional 
labeling) since the child must give the name of the color and the shape each 
time tor other players to know and furnish what he wanted. 

In this game the mother was asked to help the child understand a set of 
fairly complicated rules, all of ;:hich must Le followed for the game to 
proceed successfully. A further ccniplication faced the mouher if she were 
to include the younger children, and by now children ^ho were there v;ere 
accustomed to being included in these activities. 

The mother was instructed to start with yellow, blue and green circles 
and the yellow, blue and or3n^:e squares, adding other cards during the week 
as she felt the children were reidy for more colors and shapes. She v:as told 
that a rule of the gane ^-as that if the child did not know a color, she was 
to tell him. The euiph.?sis was on the fun of matching and accumulating se^s 
of four rather than j'- anybody being a winner. Ue discouraged the idea of 
competition in these games and encouraged instead the mother's attending to 
the child's success in the game, comment in g each time the child was success- 
ful or gained another set of cards, showing that she wat^ happy about it and 
expressing her pleasure verbally, and not drawing attention to comparison 
of how many sets of cards she had. 

The review activities — one of the child's favorite pages from the 
Best Word Book Ever and ^he "Guess What I'm Doing'* game — were to provide 
the home visitor observe ..on of the activities. 
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Since this was to bo the ead of the Rotating, Library, we were interested 
in mother's opiaions, comrneuts or suggestions about hooks the child particularly 
enjoyed. 

Home Visitor's Experi<^nce 

The mothers spoke of nil their children's enjoyment of Scarry's Rest Word 
Book Ever . However, when asked to show the home visitor a favorite page, they 
tended to tell thr home visitor what the child had said when looking at the 
page during the week rather than to demonstrate this. 

The guessing game based on Ihe book was not as popular ns we anticipated 
it would be. Several had not repeated it. Those who had, had mastered the 
idea of imitating the action of one of the picture characters, and of letting 
the other particirants guess. With those faiailies, it was a favorite, but for 
at least six it did not entice. It is possible that the warm spring weather 
(it was early June) and the long days were interfering with program. (VJe had 
found in pilot project that as soon as the weather was warm and there was 
adequate light, children were "turned out" to play until bedtime.) The game 
could have been played outdoors, of course, but if it was, the mother would 
not know it for she stayed in the house. 

Children had, however, enthusiastically used the paper and crayons left 
with the mother. In one family, the mother had prudently torn each sheet of 
paper in half to make it last longer (this a mother who was usually careless 
with game materials, letting the children have full, unsupervised charge of 
them so that parts were often missing). 

Introduction to the Fish game went smoothly. Children had no difficulty 
with the rules, mothers provided information about shape, color and number as 
needed by the child. 

As we had anticipated would occur in our library discussion, most mothers 
knew of the existence and location of a local library. None of them, however, 
was sure of the hours it was open or how they could get there. 
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PROGRAM VISIT XVI 



Activities 

Review of the Fish Gcime 

Game: The Bunny Who Lost His Tail 

Conversation with the mother 

Materials 

Bunny Board 

Objects to place on the board: 
white drawer knob 

round, small piece of yellow sponge 
red button 

small circle of sandpaper 

white cotton ball with adhesive tape attached (the bunny's tail) 
Objectives 

To give the mother practice in improvising a narrative in a situation 

where there ^re many cues to provide a story line 
To encourage the mother and child to play parts of animal characters in. 

story - a primitive, imaginative activity 
To provide a dialogue form of story, which leads the mother to encourage 

the child's participating in a joint recounting 
To recognize the mother's success in promoting the child's learning 
To encourage continued interactions between mother and child 

Specific Information Included 

Identification of objects in terms of several descriptive dimensions 
simultaneously 

Further practice with labels of shape, color, and texture 



Detail of the Program Visit 

Bunny Board Introduce the Eunny Board and talk about the story generally while 
identifying the elements on the printed board - such as the path, 
stream, animals, duck, turtle, bees. 

Bring out the accessories and identify as to color, textures, and 
shape . 

Put the accessories around the board 

Tell target child that home visitor will tell the story this first 
time and child can listen to home visitor and then hop the bunny 
down the path doing the things that the story says to do. 

As they reach each and the rhyme is said: Home visitor encourages 
child to feel things with his fingers (as if the bunny were doing 
it with his paw). Encourage child to stay in character as the bunny. 
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Home visitor vill first recdll tt\o tail's characteristics 
"white and round and on the groiind" and then sadly say "but 
it's not white, it's yellow" Cor whatever is differerit). This 
will identify how the object found is like and unlike what the 
bunny is looking for. 

The tail is finrally found near the fence, but certainly the 
bunny needs to find it "on the ground." 

The second time, various sibs and mother could take roles as 
"friends" the bunny meets. Home visitor remains the narrator 
as needed to direct story and help characters with their roles. 
Elaboration of the story in all kinds of ways could be intro- 
duced. Extra conversation with a turtle like "Do you really 
like to sleep on a rock?" Or "Why are you bees always near 
flowers?" Or chat by the bunny about how tired he's getting 
or T/ondering where is friend deer and then finding hira could 
all be used to amplify the story to show how flexible a stcry 
it is. This will model for mothers and children that they 
don't have to tell it exactly like the home visitor and can 
have fun with their own versions. 

The one very stable element is the rhyme "My tail is soft and 
white and round. I think I lost it on the ground." Also the 
discussion when the bunny comes on something that might be his 
tail of what it is (round, white and on ground) ^^nd how the 
object is not like the bunny ' s rea 1 ta il (hard , etc. . . . ) 
needs to be very consistent and rather ritualized in language. 

The third time, the mother can be the narrator and the sibs 
and target child take all other parts except the home visitor 
will play one of the animals and model expanding the role in 
conversation with bunny as well r*s voice changes. 

Conversation "I may not be seeing you again because the program is over now, 
(to mother). I've enjoyed working with you. I've enjoyed 
watching you work with C, and I think he's enjoyed working with 
you. I think you've taught a lot of things to all your children. 
We thought that the last thing we'd give you would be something 
you wouIq be using in carrying on the program yourself with C and 
your other children. Here is the card listing the hours in which 

your library is open. I have the hours of the library 

written down here and when C is in school next year I know that 
you'll want to be working with sibs." 

Rationale of the Plan 

We hoped to give the mother practice in making up a story in a situation 
where she had many cues to provide a story line. We also wanted to encourage 
the mother and child to take the parts of the animal characters depicted on 
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the bonrd. The dialogue fonn of thu sLorv was cr^nducivo to hnlh tho moliior 
and child par ■: ic ipa c in- in tellln.; the storv'. within this sir.ipK. l r.ir;:Lv;. r !< 

there wore por.sib i 1 i c- 1 er; t'or c Ir. Lor i c ion and inao /.u. i un . I'ho home vi.sifMf 
would demonstrate some of this by ohap.;;in.:; her voice wlion takip.,; tl\e part of 
the various characters on the hunny hoard S(\ch as che turtle. 

The board nruund which the bunny story was told was a very attractive, 
colorful board, (iesigned Lo attract tiio rr.other's and caild's interest and 
participation. Tiie objects placed amund the board were sclccced because of 
their texture and color, for revipw and reinforcement. 

The conversation with t'ae mother was to ho a very brief statement by the 
home visitor thnt the program was endint;,, that the home visitor and enjoyed 
watching the mother tench the child and felt the child had learned a gr^at 
deal throui^h the mother's t'.achini; in the program; remarking thnt when the 
child was in kindergarten the following year there would still be other children 
at home with whom the mother would probably want to c.nrry out activities 
similar to the program; and suggesting the library as the place where the 
mother could go for additional materials for t'ae child who wi-^uld be in kinder- 
garten and for the younger children. So we gave her a card listing on it the 
location and the hours of her local library. 



Home Visitor's Experience 

The first game became very livelv, full of conversation particularly in 
f amil ies where older siblings were home from school. (This was June and 
nearing the end of the school year.) -frie older children provided an enchusiasclc, 
admiring audience to the mother and target child. Their oresence hel^^ i us in 
another way, also. -nen the card for the mother's notebook listing t;;e library 
hours was presented at the end of the nrogram, older siblings began to clamor 
for the t:'3ther to take them to the library. In one family, for example: 
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ITw': ''Here are the hours of the library in 

M : ''Oh! (with pleasure) We've been waiting 

that! B 's been after me." 

Older Sib: ''Now we can go this summer!'' 



to kticw about 



Another 


"Is it open today?" 




Sib : 






HV: 


"Today's , it's 


open tomorrow." 


M : 


"(reads from card) 7: 


00 - 9:00." 


HV: 


"And >:onday." 




M : 


*Ve can go in Kondny. 


It's open from 




^-^ at (names 


the time of day) 


Sib: 


"Viil we really go?" 




M : 


"Yes , we' 11 go to the 


library!" 



6:00. We'll 



And in another family: 



HV: 



M 



"It's open Ivonday, Tuesday, and Sunday night. 

said you couldn't get out during the day. J_ 

read books, doesn't he?" 
"Oh, yes!" 



know you 
likes to 
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Older Slht'T'vo hcon r'»jcii.ni; the l.vnMvs lo hlin." 

^I'lVG you? Woll, youM prohnhly like to pick out 
books ,'it the Lil-rarv too, wouldn't vou?" 
Older Sib:"I wouldl" 
Another Older 
Sib: "I w;int to!" 

HV: "Well, you remind Mor.mv." 

In one family in which the mother rind children hnd visited the library the 
home visitor h^id felt the cnrd listing- hours would be superfluous. However, 
the mother responded this way: 

W ♦ that's [lice l Cause I've gone down there when it 

hasn't been open and stood there waiting for it to open." 

The children were sure enough of the textures and colors so they could 
play the bunny game with no problem and could produce correct responses when 
asked about the color or texture of an object. The game provided a very' 
pleasant means of ending the urogrnm: the story was entertaining to mother 
and children, the game materials were attractive, and the children and mother 
could use them confidently. 

The mother's respoasp to the home visitor's statement that she h^j^ enjoyed 
watching the mother teach the child was one of agreement that the chil^ had 
enjoyed the activities. No mother objected at being referred to as the teacher. 
Each mother made some cor.iment to the child such as "We'll miss narbara won't 
we?" at which point the home visitor mentioned that the mother would Vant to 
cairy on the program in the home visitor's absence both now and after the 
target child entered school, and suggested the community and school libraries 
as source of materials. 
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Chapter 5 

EVALUATION OF THE HOME TEACHING PROGRAM 



During the period January 1969 - June 1969, twelve of the rural poor 
families participated in the sixteen-week home visiting program described in 
the preceding section. This program was designed to increase the informational 
resources which the mother possessed and to model to the mother techniques for 
transmitting this infonracion to her child. At the conclusion of this program, 
the interview, observational and intelligence test data described earlier were 
again collected from the twency-four experimental and control rural poor 
families . 

Two measures of the child's intellectu-nl performance were administered 
before and after the sixteen-week home teaching program the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and the Wechsler Pre-School and Primary Scale of Intelligence. 
Table 1 shows the average scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test for 
the experimental and control group during the pre- and post-testing period. 
The post-test scores of those children who participated with their mothers 
in the home teaching program are significantly improved. Their scores on the 
pre-test (t-2.77, p .05). However, the post-test scores of those children 
who did not participate with cheir mothers in the home teaching program are 
also significantly improved. For the latter group, the average score on the 
post-test is 15.25 points higher than on the pre-test (t = 3.44, p .05). 
Thus, there is no significant difference in the degree of improvement in 
performance on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test of the experimental and 
control groups (F = 0.43, n.s.). Therefore, one must conclude that the 
improvement in scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, shown by the 
children in both the experimental and control group, is not due to the home 
teaching program. 

These numerical results are substantiated by the impressions of the 

tester. She reports: 

*'The experimental-control differences in behavior of the 
children during the PPVT test process were not as obvious 
to this tester as differences in experimental-control 
mothers. ^ 
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Prnbably Lh.^ bii:r,(-;L :\yi\\ of cli.inv.t^ w.im tlic child's 
f;ener;il o.n',orn.v;s .ind nMdlmvss t.v) t im; L In i\w post:- 
MtttiMtion. Thi' pre-t^';:f was k\<MU»r.'i L ly prcccuUMl bv .\ 
consldorable amount of tinu* nt»ct»fi.s.ir i. ly npLMit in 
ntteinpts to ovorcomt.* tiho. child's oxr.r(^m(.^ .shyiu.',ss and 
co;ix him into par t; ic inat ion . IniK timo, too ^ it wa>s 
not necessary, as it; iiad boon, to teach tlie pointing 
skill. Gettinj^ C to sit dovn and look at the book with 
the interviewer was one step in the pre-tost. Givini; 
instruct ionn and linvinp him follow them was soiiiethlnj'; 
else. And the mechanics of pointing seemed to involve 
a level of self-assurance .uui acceptance of the inter- 
viewer that sitting down together did not automatically 
satisfy. 

The child's post-test participation started at a higher 
level. He fore the excitement of the "book" and its 
pictures, the extireme novelty of a stranger seen for 
the first time, of being the full center of attention, 
overcoming shyness, mastery of pointing and following 
directions were, in varying degrees, distractive of 
concentration or full attention to the stimulus word. 
This time these aspects were far less significant and 
didn't compete with the imoact of the stimulus word and 
possibly serve to pull down the level of measured 
performance , 

It's hard to know whether the child's confidence is a 
more genera lized behavior change or tha t he now knows 
the interviewar. ^ven if, at worst, it's entirely the 
latter (and I don't think that it is), there has still 
been an important step overcoming sb.yness with a 
removed, non-family person who is not terribly unlike 
the one he may find in a formalized school situation. 

It was of particular interest to me that post-PPVT 
behavior of experimental mothers particularly, but 
controls as well, was less pushy and less anxious 
about the child's per forniance . Specifically, a big 
change from before was that this time no mother pre- 
ceded the test situation by saying how shy was 

or that she thought he wouldn't do it. In many cases, 
it was clear the mother was more confident in her 
child. For example, the mothers who watched che post- 
PPVT test almost unanimously noted that the child was 
doing better this time. Most of them made this judgment 
very early, before the words were even age-level. Thus 
it seemed at least some of them were including changes 
in the child's test-set behavior in reaching their 
assessment . 

One of the differentiating characteristics I felt quite 
keenly to exist between experimental and control mothers 
was the degree to which the experimental mother felt 
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Table 1: Analysis oL* Cuvar ioticci of PoMt-test .S'cort*-! on PiMbody Picture 

Vocabulary TaM of Itue llls^t^nce . 



Ave ra ^',e S c o re o n Pe a b o d y Picture 
Vocabulary Test 



F- ratio for 
Differences 
Pre Post in Gains 



Control Group 79.00 ^^4.25 

Experimental Group 82.25 98.38 



F - 0.43 
n.s. 



Table 2: Analysis of Covariance of Post-test Scores on Wechslcr Pre-School 

and Primary Scale of Intelligence. 



Average Score on Wechsler Pre-School and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence 



Verbal Scales 



Control 
Group 



Experimental 



Pre 
86.25 



Group 



Post 
87.38 



88.88 96.25 



F-ratio for 
Difference 
in Gains 



F = 3.51 
P .05 



Performance Scales 



Pre 
87.50 



Post 
93.25 



95.37 



98.00 



F-ratio fox 
Difference 
in Gains 



F = 0.30 
n.s. 
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^^'lny t'xptM'imcMi 1 1 iM.^ifuT-; iu-lpr.l I'l^ I n ( r»Hlurt' tli.' 

to him, .ictivol / v.it;cl\t^| .ind verbally p.i ft: 1 c i t (mI 

In tlu» pr(M:oss, spout am'^M^lv Oiwroc f i n,; ini.sstMj 
words, .'uisuvr iiu; t:!it' i.-hllil's »! luv; I; i (.ns . Huy 
appociroti to lnv.« ituho ni (^xpi'cfivl lovrL (^f 
port'orm.iiico to um^I tlu? child should or shouldn't 
know th:\t ono. :ost: of nil, thoy LtMidtMl to j'ivo 
their full ;ittoiitlo[i to tlu^ child in this proco.sn. 
'riio control inothorM w»r(- ?U: i 1 1 incllnod to 

watch without conunont or to leave- tlie room. No 
oxporimental mother loit the room. All sat close 
to the child and arranr,od rhein^iclves so as to be 
able to see the In^ok clearly. riv.'n thuse who were 
less verbal, or non-verbal, wore ;',enerally i^milini; 
at the child a lot, noddin^;, supportive and warm. 
Six of the contr ol mothers lett the room at least 
some time durini^ the testing: and four were out all 
or most of the cine. The controls were less verbal 
than many of thf? experimental motiiers less 
directly and keenly involved," 

In desir,ning this study, we decided to use zho Wechsler I're-School and 
'Primary Fcale of Intel lij;ence racher than the Stanford- r>inet because it yields 
separate scores for verbal and non-verbal performance. Since we believed that 
the intellectual functioning of these rural poor children was environmentally 
depressed primarily in the verbal area, we were primarily interested in scores 
on the verbal rather than the performance scale of the WPPSI . Table 2 (V;P?SI) 
shows the average score on the verbal and performance scales of the Weschsler 
Pre-School and Primary Scale of Intelligence for the experimental and control 
group during the pre- and post-testing period. One the verbal scale the post- 
test scores of those children who participated with their mothers in the home 
teaching program are significantly improved. Their scores on the post-test 
are, on the average 7.37 points higher than their scores on the pre-test 
(t = 2.15, p<.05). Moreover^ the post-test scores on the verbal scale of 
those children who did not participate with their mothers in the home teaching 
program are not significantly improved. For the latter group, the avera-e 
score on the post-test is only 1.13 points higher than on the pre-test (t = 0.39, 
n.s.). Thus, there is a significant difference in the degree of improvement in 
performance on the verbal scale of the Wechsler Pre-School and Primary Scale of 
Intelligence of the experimental and control groups (F = 3.51, p-^.05). Therefore, 
one can conclude that the greater improvement in scores on the verbal scale of 
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the WPPSI of the children in the experimental group in contrast to the 
children in the control group is^ associated with their participation in 
the home teaching programo 

The T5ost*test scores of those children who participated with their 
mothers ' the home teaching program are not significantly improved on the 
perfonnance scale. Their scores on the post-test are on the average, 2«63 
points higher than their scores on the pretest (t = 0.77, n.s.). The post- 
test scores oa the performance scale of the control group of children are 
significantly improved. Their scores on the post-test are on the average, 
5.75 points higher than their scores on the pre-test (t = 5,58, p .05). 
However, there is no significant difference in the degree of improvement in 
scores on the performance scale of the WPPSI between the experimental and 
control groups (F = 0.30, n.s.). We may conclude that those children who 
participated with their mothers in the heme teaching program show a 
significant improvement in their verbal, but not their performance scores on 
the Wechsler Pre-School and Primary Scale of Intelligence. This improvement 
in their verbal scores can be attributed to their participation in the home 
teaching program. 

In evaluating the difference in the results on these two meas;ures, it 
is the opir^ion of the present investigators that the effects of repeated 
testing are greater for the PPVT than for the WPPSI and that this testing 
effect accounts for the difference in the results. Familiarity with the 
test and teaching toward it would be more effective in altering scores on the 
PPVT than in altering scores on the V7PPSI. We therefore believe it is not 
unreasonable to regard the results for the WPPSI as a more accurate assessment 
of the efficacy of the home teaching program than the results of the PPVT. 

Although the above data suggest that there is a moderate improvement in 
the verbal intellectual functioning of the child (comparable in magnitude 
to that obtained in any other pre-school intervention program) as a resulc 
of participation in the home teaching program, the effectiveness of the home 
teaching program will ^e primarily evaluated in terms of the magnitude of 
change in the rjother's style of interacting with her child. Before presenting 
the results of the systematic assessment of the mothers' behavior in the 
Stoirybook structured situation, we would like to report the home visitor's 
evaluation of the changes she observed in the mother's behavior. 
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The home visitor ranked the ten experimental families in terms of her 
perceptions of the degree of change in the mother's behavior over the course 
of the sixteen home visits. This ranking does not order the families solely 
in terms of the skills of the mother at the completion of the program. Instead, 
it is intended to assess ths degree of improvement in the mother's teaching 
Style over the course or the program. The basis for saying that a family 
improved was the increase in the mother's interest in interacting with her 
child in an informative manner with regard to the program materials. Thus, 
three components enter into the ranking (with approximately equal weight) 
1) The mother's interest in teaching her children, 2) The nother's skill 
in interacting with her children, and 3) The mother's use of the program 
materials. In the home visitor's opinion, nine of the ten families showed 
noticeable improvement. The basis for this judgment is communicated in the 
home visitor's brief desdriptions of some of the families: 
lo Mrs. E 

This family was not necessarily the best in performance 
at the end of the program, but they showed the most change. 
The change took place very gradually and was mosc apparent 
in the way the mother and child very slowly step-by-step 
took part in the program visits. At the early visits and 
during the pre-test videotape session, the mother vas 
extremely nervous and shy. She hardly spoke at all. In 
the early visits, the same was true. The mother sat with 
the two-year-old beside her or on her lap, silently 
watching me perform. When she spoke or rea^^ her voice 
was barely audible. By the time of the Supermarket trip 
she was much freer in her conversations with the child 
and with me. I would never have been able to foresee in 
the early home visits when the mother sat timidly on the 
sidelines while I sang to the child or read to him, the 
time she would play store with him and pretend to be a 
shopper and carry on imaginary conversations with him. 

About halfway through the program, Mrs. E remarked 
that she could see the child was learning things through 
playing the games. After the trip to the supermarket, 
she said that she had not taken her child to the super- 
market previously because he was 'bad' there. She remci vked 
that through our trip there she had realized that if she 
showed him things and let him take part in setting things 
for her, he would get a lot out of it. 

At the post-test, the mother Wc^s still very uneasy at 
performing before an audience, but her increased awareness 
of her role in teaching her child was apparent just as it 
had been in the home visits. 
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2. Mrs* W 

This mother was the closest right from the beginning to 
seeing herself as educator of her childrea. It required 
only very limited modeling on my part of program activities 
before she began wor.^- ng with her child just as we had hoped 
the mothers would. She x/as one of the most verbal mothers 
but I can remember that during the pre-test videotapes she 
sat during the pig modeling and worked on her own pig 
while the child worked silently on his. With the support 
of the program, she quickly began to use her verbal skills 
to advantage with the child. By the time of the post-test 
videotapes, as in the home visits, she was an active 
participant in each activity, encouraging the child and 
sharing his enjoyment of each task. 

4. Mrs. C 

Mrs. C and lire. L (rated 5) attained about the same 
level of change. I had felt that she didn't change at 
all for a v/hile or very slightly. Mrs. C's motivation 
to become involved in the program was somewhat different 
from that of the other mothers. She taught a small pre- 
school Sunday School class in a small country church and 
was immediately interested in our program materials for 
use in her church class. 

When I arrived at the pre-scheduled time each week, 
Mrs. C was often still in bed. However, she would get 
up and become an interested participant in the program of 
the day. She carried out the activities with the child 
during the week and adapted some of the games and materials 
for use in the Sunday School class (of which the target 
child was a member). 

In fact, at the end of the program when she was inter- 
viewed, Mrs. C reported not only that the child had learned 
from the program, but also that one of her older girls had 
taken an interest in reading through exposure to books in 
our program and had improved in her school work because- of 
this. The older child's teacher confirmed this report. 

5, Mrs, L 

Mrs. L was about in the middle. She was shy and non- 
verbal to begin with, but while she was too reserved to 
take part in the more demanding activities such as singing 
in the presence of the home visitor, she quickly took an 
interest in the program and began to use the program 
materials with her child. She didn't show as much change 
in her behavior as some of the other mothers, but she did 
participate in all the program activities and showed an 
interest and enjojrment in working with the child. Halfway 
through the program she began to go beyond the requirements 
of the program by doing things such as saving many boxes 
and cans for the play store and trying to add to the child's 
enjoyment by stuffing the empty sugar bag with papers to 
give it an appearance of being full. When she read Are You 
My Mother Co the child, she acted out the part of the noCher 
bird instead of junt reading the story, 
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7. Mrs, M 

Mrs, M had the most problems to overcome before she could 
start working with her child. She had three small children 
who were completely out of control. At the first home visit, 
the whole group of children was yelling, crying, and arguing, 
I remained standing while trying to read the book as the 
children kept trying to pull it out of my hands. The mo ther 
used the program activities to gain some control over the 
children. She imitated the home visitor's approach of getting 
the children interested in a game and encouraging them to 
participate verbally according to the requirements of the 
game. The mother was gaining each week in confidence as she 
assumed this new role of educator of her children. Unfortunately, 
halfway through the program, the mother and father separated 
temporarily and the mother and four children moved into a 
three-room city apartment with the grandmother. The mother 
left the husband after a violent argument taking nothing but 
the children. However, she later returned to her home 
briefly to gather up a few of the children's clothes and 
the program materials. 

Another move took place also due to the hospitalization 
of two of the children. Tiie mother remained on a plateau 
toward the end of the program rather than continuing to 
advance. She missed only one program visit during this time 
and had told the home visitor in advance that she would not 
be at home, due to being at the hospic; ; : le one of the 
children under^'ent surgery. 

When a case worker from the Department of Social Services 
called at the house, Mrs. M told her about the programs and 
even demonstrated one of the programs fot her by acting out 
Goldilocks and the Three Eears with the child, using the 
puppets provided in the program. 

10, Mrs. S 

Tnis mother never really got involved with the child. 
She seemed to have the least interest in her children of any 
mother in the program. At the program visits, she was con- 
cerned with her own personal interests, IXiring this time, 
her economic lot in life improved and she moved from a 
trailer to a house and bought several new appliances which 
she took great delight in showing to visitors* She always 
had excuses for not being able to do assignments w'ith the 
child, such as having to pack things in her trailer two or 
three months before moving- She sent her children away to 
a relative's home for several weeks at the time of the 
move. 

She always watched through part of the program visit for 
the mail and when it carae , would sit reading sale brochures 
rather than showing any interest or involvement with the child. 

The area of reading seemed to appeal to her themost and 
she showed real change in it and an interest in reading to the 
child. 

She was very friendly to the home visitor and seemed to 
wane the visits to continue even though she wasn't an active 
participant,'' 
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Cornell Interview for Mothers of Preschool Children 

October 1968 
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Date 



Interviev7er_ 

Code Mumber 

Mother * s name 

Child's name 

Address 

Telephone Nurabrrr 

Nursery School 

CORNELL INTERVIEi; FOR MOTHERS OF PRE- SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Hii It's rae again. How are you? I've got some more questions to ask you. These 

are about hoi-j olajs. I'm going to ask you questions like,, '*Does like to 

olay\;ith toy cars or trucks? What kinds of things does he do with them?" Such 
as, does he race one car against another, haul dirt things like that. I-Jhat 

XTe'ra trying to do is find out more about what children 's age already do and 

know at home so that ^'e'll have a better idea about v;hat they need to be taught 
in school. 



Cornell Program in Early Childhood Education 
Home Visitor Project 
October, 1968 
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As I said, v;e're going to talk about cars and trucks. We're also going to talk 
about stuffed animals, dolls, running, jumping, singing, drav;ing, coloring; each 
of these topics. While I'm going to ask you some specific questions each 
one of these areas, what I v/ould like you to do is to use these que-^ ^±ons as a 

take-off to tell me as much as you can about what does with each of these 

when he's playing, \lhat he dpes, how he plays. ' " 

1. Does play with toy cars or trucks? 

(Record response verbatim) 



A. IJhere and ^'hen does he/she play with his/her cars or, trucks? (check 
that mother s response describes where and \;hen child ■>lays both inside and outside 
of the house). 



B. *^at kinds of things Joes he/she Jo ^/ith the toy cr.rs and trucks? 

(If mother's response i.; v-.gue, probe for el aboration of \}h:t mother does say. 
For exr.m^le. If mother ans ers 'He plays he is a fr.rmer." Ask: ''Hhat does he do 
when he is a farmer?" 

If mother seems unable to answer the question or asks, '^That do you mean?" 
Ask: "Oh, does he/she race one against the other, or pretend he/she's going on a 
trip, things like that?") 



What else? 



IIG 
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C. Do you ever join in 
What do you do?^ 



;hen he/she *s Uaying uith his/her cars? 



yes no 



D. Hoif many cars and trucks does have? Does he/she have any of his/her 

own. (Check to see if child has his/her o\m cars ani trucks or s^hares them T^th 
other children in the family. 



How often does he/she olay \;ith toy c£»rs or trucks? (check one) 

1 not at all 

2 a little or once in aTvhile 

3 every week 



^4 every day or t^/o, several times a v;eek 

every day or almost everyday 
^ inapplicable 



F, Do you have any rules about uhere can play with his toys or about 

cutting them away? 



G. v;hen you're out in a car together, does ever notice and ooint out things 

like trucks or traffic lights or signs? (?robe for elaboration of mother's response) 



Docs 



^run and jumo ? 



(Record response verbatini)_ 
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A. '^hat kinJs ol things does \\ehhe do v/hen he/she runs and jutnos? 
(If mother's res )onse is vague, :robe for elaboration of information given. por 
example, if mother answers. "He races/' Ask, ''What does he do \.;hen he rac^s7»') 
Probe for elaboration of each response. 



^/here does he/she run or jumo? 



How often? 



_1 not at all 

_2 a little or once in awhile 

^3 every week 

^4 every day or tv/o, several times a week 

_5 every day or almost every day 

9 inarj :>licable 



Does 



like to sing songs? 



(Record resr-ouse verbatim) 



A. What songs does he/she knoT/? 

(Record names of at least three, if Possible) 
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B. Does he/she learn all the words to these songs or parts of them? 



4 



C. Where did he/she learn these songs? 



D. Do you or doe^ anyone else sing :7ith him/her? 



E. When and v/here Joes he/she sing? 



Does. he/she ever sing along with commerciiAls on T.V. or vhen riding in the 
car, etc.? 



F. How often wouli you ::ay he/she sings? 
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^- Does _|>lay by himself /herself or x^iCh others? (If mother says, 

•'Both." ASK "Would he/she rather ?lay \)y himself /herself or x7ith othex**?'^ "V/hich 
does he/she do more ofCen?") 



5. Uould you say _^ls a quiet child or an activ6 child?. 



6. Does -ylay \iith stuffed animals or dolls? 

(Record response verbatim) 



A, What kinds of things does he/she do xi/ith them? (If mother ^s resoonse is 
vague, orobe for elaboration of information given.) 



IThat else? 



B. IJhen and where does play uith his/her stuffed animals or dolls? 



Anyplace else? 



C. Hox7 often ^'ould you say he/she plays vdth his/her dolls or animals? 

1 not at all 

2 a little or once in awhile 

3 every v;eek 

4 every day or tx7o, several times a \7eek 

5 every day or almost every day 

9 ina policable 
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D. De you ever join in - hen she's •)l:ying • itli her -Joiis? yes no, 

Vhat do you do? 



Anything else? 



E. Ho-? many dolls or JtuUfed animals doeo heive? 



Does ^have any of his/her ov;n. How many dolls or stuffed animals. 

7. Does ^drav7 pictures or ^aint or color? 

(Record response verbatim) 



A. V/hat kinds of things does he/she do? 



(Probe to get response for each draw, color, ^aint.) 
B. When and where does he/she do this? 
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C, About hen: often \;oulj you say he :>£ints or dravs or colors? 

1 -not at all 

2 a litt-le or once in awhile 

3 every week 

^ every day or two, several times s \:eek 

5 every day or almost every day 

9 inapplicable 

D, Does he have coloring books? Hoi/ many? 

V/ho got them for him/her? 

Does he/she use crayons, etc. 
Does he/she use colored paper? 

Does he/she uses white paper, etc.? 

Does he/she use paints? 

Grease pencils? Ball point oens? 

E. Do you ever join in T;hen he/she is coloring or drawing? What do you do? 



F. Does bring his/her pictures to show you? 

What Jo you do with them?_ 
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knov; any colors yet? l-ftilch ones? 



H0X7 did he/she Jearn them? 



9. HOW about counting? Can he/she count at all? 



Do you knov; hofw high he/she can count? 



How did he/she learn to count? 



EC9C8 
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10. Is your T.V. on most of the time or only at certain times? 



11. (That Jrograms does ^watch? (?robe by systematically questionlno about 

each .jerlbd of the day, e.g. IThat .Jrograms does he -.'atch in the morning? If 
HT^J /^""""^ ^^^^ s.)ecific programs or gives a vague response - "Whatever is on" or 
What daddy ha>oens to be v/atching," checl: when the child watches T.V. and ask 
about .urograms which are on at those times.) 



Morning 


v/eeUend 

i 


Afternoon 




! 

flvenin,^ i 





^■hen does go to bed? 



li. IThat are 's three favorite T.V. :>rograms? 

(code three in order of oerference) 
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13. What ,^rograms do you v;atch or when do you v;atch T.V., ? 

(code number of hours ^hrs. mln,^ 

Probe same as child. 

^ Weekdays Weekends 

i j 

i 

;i4orninf^j 



[Afternoons _^ 

: ■ I 

jEveninp; : 

Who decides rihat "all oe watched? 

14. Look at lists of shows watched, verify when mother and child w^tch T.V. together. 



15. 


How do you ha d jen to ^;atch 


together? 


1. 


Shov7 


Reason 


2. 


Sho\^7 


Reason 


3. 


Show 


Reason 


16. 


VJhat ere your three favorite programs? 





(code three in order of sreference 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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17. Are there .'^^oSJ^ams you encourage or discourage to '^atch? Any others? 

(List three-most encouraged o: discouraged) 

Programs encoutgged Reason 




Reason 
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10. Does your family eat together? 



(Circle one) 

0 never 

1 sometimes 

2 often or always 
9 no answer 



Hox7 many meals a day? 



l^ich meal? 



How often? 



19. Is this usually a quiet time, a time (circle one) 

for talking, or is it .^retty hectic? 1 mostly quiet 

2 mostly talking 
. 3 mostly hectic 

4 try for quiet, but ends 
utp hec tic 

5 try for talk, but ends 
— , up hect ic 

8 other 

9 no answer 



20, Does _take a nap? yes no 

IJhen ? 

21, Whit time do your older children leave for school .in the morning? 



IJhat time do they return home? 









(circle 


one ) 
















Evei 




o 


22. How often uould you say that 
looks at any of these? 


Never 


awhile 


Once in 


a (I 

fD 


:y 2 or 
3 Days 


/eryday 


w 

<i 

n) 

ri 


a. magazines 


0 


1 




2 


3 


4 


9 


b, catalogs 


0 


1 




2 


3 


4 


9 


Cm books 


0 


1 




2 


3 


4 


9 


d, comics 




1 




2 


3 


4 


9 
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23. About ho^; many boolcs does have? 



(code exac. number: 
more books) 



13 

use 99 for 100 or 



Does he/she have any of his/her own? 



24. Hov; did he/she get his/her books? 



(If 4 or more answers probe for 3 
most frequent) 

(Probe, only if one or two answers.) 
Does he/she get them any other way? 



(circle 


one 


for each book named) 


1 


1 


1 


from outside agent such as 








teacher or social agent 


2 


2 


n 

£. 


hand-me-downs from others 








in the family 


0 


3 


3 


gifts from other :Deople 


4 


4 


4 


bought by mother 


5 


5 


5 


child chose them 


6 


6 


6 


library or bookmobile 


7 


7 


7 


children's book club 


8 


n 
u 


8 


other 


9 


9 


9 


tio answer 



25. What kinds of things would you look 
for in a book for ? 



26. What are his/her favorite books? 
(List titles of three, if possible) 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 

6 



3 
4 
5 

6 



1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 



8 
9 



pictures he vjould like 
story, characters , or topic 
he would like 
old favorites , classics 
things of interest to mother 
easy to read, large words, etc, 
educational, books he* 11 
learn from 

quality or 6yp§ of book 

(^•g-> goo^ presentation, 

good moral values, realistic, 

simple, etc. ) 

other 

no answer 



(circle one for each book named) 



1 


1 


1 


classic children' 
e.g. , fairy tales 


s stories 


^ 


2 


2 


animal 




3 


3 


3 


adventure 




4 


4 


4 


wh imsey 




5 


5 


5 


educational 




6 


6 


6 


other 






C 


n 
O 


ina ^olicable (has 


no favorites) 


9 


5 


9 


no answer 
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k7. Does he^he ever get oooks from 
the library? 



14 



(circloi one) 



1 
2 
3 
4 



no 

sometimes 

often 

no answer 



:...C. Have you or 
a library? 



ever jeen to 



Which one? 



(Circle one) 

1 no 

2 mother only 

3 child only 

4 both mother and child 
9 no answer 



29. Do you have a library card? 



(Circle one) 

1 no 

2 did at one time, not ncfK^ 

3 yes 

9 no answer 



30. Does^ 
him/her? 



ever ask you to read to 



(Circle one) 

0 no 

1 sometimes 

2 often 

9 no answer 



31. Do you ever read to ? How often? 



(Circle one) 
t. 

never 

1 less than once a month 

2 monthly 

3 several times a month 

4 v^ekly or a few times a vee 

5 almost daily or more often 
9 no answer 



32. How do you read the story to him/her? 
If vague - probe "Do you read it exactly the 
way it's written or do you talk about the 
pictures ? 



(Circle one) 

1 as written 

2 talks about pictures 
only (doesn't read) 

3 reads as written but with 
some additions, e.g., ex- 
plaining hard words or 
discussing pictures 

4 improvises or changes story 

5 de:)ends on book 

6 other 

9 no answer 
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33, Docs anyone jesides you ever read to 
? l^O? Anynn^^ elsp? 

l/ho 


15 

Hov; often 




[ . ■ 








1 



34, At T;hat age do you think a child can 
enjoy a picture or story book? 

(Probe if mother answers "Depends on child.") (circle one) 

1 1 yr. 

2 2 yrs, 

. 3 3 yrs, 

4 4 yrs, 

, 5 over 4 yrs, 

6 other 

— . 9 no a nswe r 

35, Do you ever have time to read your- 
self? How often? 

(circle one) 

— no 

1 yes , sometimes 

2 often 

9 no answer 

36, Do you read : 

. ^/hat & what ouroose How often 



newspapers 

(what sections) 



catalogs I 

\ \. 

i 

magazines | 



books 



Title o'' i^^zt book read 
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22. Have you or nny members o.c your 
family ever used the service of? IJhen? 

social services or uelTare 
sur.')lus fooJ 

s:^ecial chilJren's service 
family and children's service 
mental health clinic 
emjloyment office 
veteran's services 
other 



::3. Do you help your older children 
with their homework? IJhen? Ho^^ often? 



' 'hen 



24. If older children : 
Have any of your older children ever 
repeated any grades. In school? \jhol 
What grade? 



19 



H:)x; often Ho\; J id it turn out 



(circle one) 

1 ' no 

2 no, children don't need help 

3 no, doesn't believe in it 

4 -. sometimes 

5 ; yes , often 

8 inapplicable 

9 no answer 



(circle one) 



25. Have you ever written a note or 
talked to the teacher about any of 
your older children? When? 



u 

9 



no 

yes 

inapplicable 
no ansx^;er 



(circle for two most significant responses) 

1 1 no 

2 2 yes, routine note about 

absence, lunch money, etc. 

3 3 yes, routine parent- teacher 

4 4 yes, to complain 

5 5 yes, to request or seek helo 

6 6 other 

C 8 inapplicable 
9 9 no ansx^er 
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The Rotating Library 
Listing of Books 

Preferred List 

1. Homes by Virginia Parsons, A Happy Nursery Book, Dcubleday & Company, 

Inc. Garden City, New York. 

2. Poems to Read to the Very Young selected by Josette Frank, Random 

House, New York. 

3. I am a Kouse by Ole Risom, A Golden Sturdy Happy Book, Golden Press, 

New York. 

4* The Snowy Day by Ezra Jack Keats, Viking Press, New York. 

5. Goodnight Moon by Margaret Wise Brown, Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 

6. Are You Ky Mother? by P. D. Eastman, Beginner Books, Random House, Inc. 

7. Where' s My Baby? by H. A Rey, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

8. Angus and the Cat by Marjorie Flack, Junior Books, Dcubleday & 

Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. 

9. Things to See by Thomas Matthiesen, Piatt & Munk, Publishers, New York. 

10. Harry the Dirty Dog by Gene Zion, Harper L Row, i^ublishers. New York. 

11. The Truck and the Bus Book by William Dugan, A Golden Shape Book, 

Golden Press, I'ew York. 

Less Preferred List (but in order of preference) 

1. Down Mother Goose Lane , Ideals Publishing Co., Milwaukee, W7.s., 53201. 

2. The Giant Nursery Book of Things That Go by George J. Zaffo, Doubleday 

& Company, Inc. Garden City, New York. 

3. Bis and Little by Joe Kaufman, A Big Golden Book, Golden Press, New York. 

4. Who Lives Here? by Pat and Eve Witte, Capitol Publishing Company, Inc., 

Golden Press, ^ew York. (A Golden-^Capitol Answer Book) 

5. Big Red Bus by Ethel and Leonard Kessler, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 

Garden City, liew York. 

6. One by One rhymes and drawings by Sharon Banigan, First Counting Book. 



Cont'd. 

7. The Three Bears pictures by Suzanne, Tell-A-Tale Books, Whitman 

Publishing Company, Racine, Wise. 

8. Finger Plays and Action Rhvmes by June Pierce, The Romper Room Book 

of Wonder Books, New York. 

9. Chicken Little by ^.arjorie Hartwell, Tell-A-Tale Books, Whitman 

Publishing. 

10. The Poky Little Puppy by Janet te Sebring Lowrey, Golden Press, New York. 

11. Is This the House of Mistress Mouse? by Richard Scarry, A Golden Book. 
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week 1 
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week 2 / 
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week 3 
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week 4 / 
4/22 / 
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week 5 
4/29 


week 1 
4/1 . 


/ 

week 2 
4/8 / 


week 3 
4/15 / 
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week 4 
4/22 


week 5 / 
4/29 


week 1 


week 2 
4/8 / 
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week 3 
4/15 


week 4 
4/22 


week 5 / 
4/29 


week 1 
4/1 /- ./ 


E 


week 2 
4/8 y 


week 3 / 
4/15/ 


week 4 
4/22,, 


week 5 
4/29 . 



GROUP D 

1 Homes 

2 Are You My Mother? 

3 Harry the Dirty Dog 

4 One by One (counting book) 

GROUP E 

1 Hey! Let's Go 

2 Round and Square 

3 rne Cat in the Hat 

4 The Apple Book 

GROUP C 

1 I am a House 

2 The Toy Book 

3 Nothing but cats and All About Dogs 

4 Poems to Read to the Very Young 



GROUP ^ 

1 Down Mother Goose Lane 

2 Matthiesen ABC Book 

3 Whereas My Baby? 

4 Goodnight Moon 

GROUP B 

1 Angus and the Cat 

2 Matthiesen Things To bee 

3 Big Honey Hung 

4 ABC Book (cheap one) 
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